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PUEFATOEY NOTE. 


'IMiIh rr'])orf, wliicli Ikih I)0(mi propjirod for proHooUiiioii 
jo P/n UniTK'iil, i'b iHHiiod l)y I ho Bnioiiu of J^iildio Tiiforma- 
lion, Oovoioiinonl of Iiidl/i, under j,lio aiiilioriiy and wii.h l.ho 
^ojiornl np])rovnl of jlio Woorol/iry of Sl/iio for India; but 
ii niiiHl, not 1)0 nndornj.ood llnil j.lio approval oiibor of ibo 
(Soorolary of 8 inlo o)* of jho Oovorjunovi of India oxionda to 
ovory parl.ionlnr oxproHHion of o])inion. 

Tho i’oi)orl liaa ap:fiin boon writ, i, on in ibo abbroviaiod 
form aflo))jod for ibo 1 /ibI Ibroo iRRiioB, the doHoripiivo and 
oxplnnaiory paBRapjoR which proviouRly Rorvod io inlvoduco 
Iho Bubjoc'l mat I or liavinp: boon cnri.ailod or omiiiod. Tbo 
chaplor on ilio ProvinooB haa afpiin boon lofi oni in order io 
koop down jho Rizo ol' the volumo; bni full in formal, ion is 
availal)]o in iho provimsijil adininiHl,ral,ion and doparimonial 
roporiR. 

Ji Rlioidd 1)0 oxpljiinod ilnii l,honp;h iho ropori an a whole 
GovorB iho linancial year lO.'l'I-lir), i.ho oliapior on PoliiicR 
and AdminiRiral.ion rolaloB io ibo calondar year 1035. 
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OHAPTEE I. 


Agnailtiirc and Industry. 

As India i«: c':scn(inll\ an atn jculliiial countrv, lier position Agriculturo 
and progress in agiicnltuial mat lei s is ol Mtal impoitance to licr. 

It IS Ihciefoic most satisfactory to find that, thanks mninlv to the 
fostenng eaio and expel t guidance of the Impel ml Council of 
Agiiciiltuial Keseareli, which oi\c.s its hcing to tlie Royal Commis- 
sion on Au:iieiiltme the \eai undei io\ic\\ was one of steady if 
unostentatious progie-s in this spheie, desjutc contmuiiig tiade 
depiGS-sion and fiiiancml strinacne\ The ad\ance made was not so 
much in the aiea undci eultnation or in ciop pioduction (both of 
■uliich indeed deci eased in ceitain instances) as in me estigation, 
lesearch and ccorking methods Ah CMclcnce of this we may mention 
that aeeoiding to the leporls of proMiicml Agiicidtural Dcpaitnients, 
the production and distiibutioii of seeds ol Inghei quality agciiii 
occupied a prominent place in the neiiMties of most piovinces This 
AN as the result of more intensive propaganda ns to the necessity for 
lmp^o^ed tillage and the use of maiiuies to maintain the advantage 
gained from the mtioduction of good-qiinlity seeds 

According to the latest infoimatioii available, the total area of Statistics 
India as computed for pui poses of agiicultiiral siiivey was^ 1,162 
million acres, somet 668 millions of these being British India Land 
not available for cultnatiou, i c, barren, uuculturable or covered by 
water, roads and buildings, amounted to nenily 145 million acres, 
while slightly raoie than 89 million acies weie under forest Of the 
remainder, eulturable waste (i e , lands which had never been 
cultivated oi had been abandoned) accounted foi 154^ million acres 
and fallows for another 52^ million The net area sown with 
crops in British India in 1934-35 vas neaily 227 miUion acies (about 
5 million acres less than in the previous yeai), of which 50^ million 
acres were irrigated If lands which carried more than one crop 
during the year aie taken as separate areas, the total area sown was 
259 million acies, a decrease of 8 million acres from 1933-34 Food 

•Agncnitural Statistics of India, 1933 34, VoL I 

tBntish India Agricultural Statistics, 1934 36 (Provisional). 
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ProTlndel 

Problems 
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crops occupied 213 milhon acres and other crops -JGJ million acrct. 
Pood grams (i cereals and pulses) took up 201 million ocrc^ or 
70 per cent of the sown area, and other food crops (Including sugar 
fipieea, fruits and vegetables) 12 million acres or 6 per ern/ of tho 
total Of tho uon food crops, oilseeds occupied nearlj- 14J million 
acres and fibre crops 17^ mllbon acres. 

In certain areas, notablj Smd, problemt arising from imgation 
arc of major importance to agnculturo and local nnthontics are 
gi\ung them the attention they deserve Progress is nec««nljr 
alow owing as much to tho need for studying cartfuUj inch matter* 
as the naturo of the soil and the amount and levd of suh>4oU water 
na to tho dislike of change inherent m the a\crago Indian vilbiger 
Cultu*atora In Sind, however arc gradually becoming accustomed 
to tho new conditions of irrigation created br the Lloyd llarrage 
system This augurs well for ila ultimate and complete kueccM 

Uf the particular problems that faced individual prorinee^ 
nuntiou maj be made of two arising from the Ilihar eortliqunkr of 
1JJ4 Tho firit of these, which was referred to in last rear s reiKirl 

(he disposal of the exteasne sugarcane crop left ifamling in (ho 
fields oviiDg to fcieral large sugar factories in the proMnee hsMng 
been pul out of action by the cartluiuakc la*it rear » iTt»ort 
described tho measures odopted to solve this problem no further 
remarks an called fur here The Ks-ond problem abw* mrntjnncil in 
in t scars niKirl, relatetl to the rccmrmtl n of eulti\ftt'-«l Ian 1 
hi MNil Ihr Wr;5r^ur^» w Jrst 

tIuiLS mentionrul lost year large qusntillrs of rann (Crofr ari't jsr rj) 
and t/AaincAa (^rthanta antUata) wrre purtlia'cd an 1 da’ril ulr*l to 
cultisatnrs who svcrc in^lnictrd In tie proper met! M of pniwirg 
and I Inu^hing in the-#» gnyn rnsnurc rroj*s Th^* mults wrre qtjlv 
satisfarl jrj 

III e is the mo^t important ».ln;:le rn p in lml(* T1 e *rra ni I>‘r 
rice in 1^11^ was >■- million acres and tl vi ! 1 1 ton* rr 

nl It one millun a rc% oiid half a mdbuu t fs l*^* tl an In tl 
pres u u s ear I xj 'rt* of ri e an I j » I Ir ara tnt I to 1 f-^ii 
ton* Ir lu prvj-er IjHttnUv nn irrei r n* rini- thin •♦e 

pr*‘‘lU'*e^ it wft a aln ne.'e^jry I Iraw m t tl r »-r>t tn f 
SMI 1 1‘^ mug 1 Ml 1 Irafv of n e a** I I * 1 ly fr -m iHm < 

atrf intcil l I *^7r t ps an I 1 / »-* is Ij j *»■ 1 fr 

f rri;n c* intri'n to an I I fi-* ^tl* j 
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Scliemes of reseaieh ou rice, fLiiaueed by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research but administered by the local Departments of 
Agiiculture, 'were in progress m all the important rice-growing 
pioYinces In Buima, the chief of these, progress was sustained in 
the pi eduction and dissemination of new strains of paddy and a 
gieat deal of useful reseaieh and experimentation were carried out 
in connection with breeding in particular Thiee pure strams of 
“ Bmata ” mentioned in former reports are now being widely 
cultivated m Lower Burma and marketed successfully in Europe 
and Canada in competition with American rices This is an 
encoiu aging development and shows the importance of research 
Critical tests of selected vaiieties of nee were continued in 
Bengal and several foreign types were introduced fiom Spam, 

Italy, America and north India In Bihar and Orissa attempts 
to break the “ dormancy ” m the seed of several varieties 
of paddj'^ by means of chemical treatment met with some 
success Another mvestigation of great practical value which has 
been m progress for the last two years, viz , mducmg certain vaneties 
of paddy to giow under salme conditions by treatmg the seed with 
minute doses of common salt, gave definite mdications of success 
Methods to evolve a ‘ blast ’ lesistant variety of rice were successful 
m Madras and two hybrid strams fiom the cioss G E B 24 with 
Koiangu saniba have proved resistant to piriculana disease and given 
over 20 per cent mcrease m compaiison with the control In Assam, 
cioss-bieedmg work was m extensive progress and six hybrids, whose 
yields are distmctly superioi to the local standard, were bemg 
compaied on a statistical basis In addition to plant-breedmg, 
cultural studies on the effect of spaemg, variety and age at the time 
of transplanting were m hand Woik at the Nagina'Rice Research 
station in the IJmted Provmces made good progress The station 
turned out some very valuable early paddies and also a good late 
type, all of which are gammg marked popularity m the areas to 
which they are smted 

Durmg 1934-35 the area under wheat was 34^ million acres meat 
and the estimated production, 9,725^000 tons, compared with 36 
million acres and 9,424,000* t6ns m 1933-34 Decreases m area 

*In this and other instances in which the llgnres in the present report do 
not agrCe with those in previous ones, the changes are due to more accurate 
uiforntation having becomd available after the earlier reports were pubbshdd 
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occurred pnncjpaDy in the Punjab (from 11;>D2,000 acres to 
10 483 000 acres) and the United Pnndnces (from 8^50 000 acres 
to 7 671 000 acres) In. apltc of the fall in area in the Punjab the 
jield there increased by 246 000 tons. In- the United Provinct« the 
yield in 1934-3o ■was practically the same a* m the previous year 
despite the reduction in acreage Details of the area under improved 
vanetics of wheat were not available at the time of wnlinfr but it is 
ciident from the reports of provincial Departments of iipncuUure 
that there has been a steady improremeot m this rt^pret In the 
Punjab the cstobhshed Punjab 8A lost iu pre-emmence to a new 
species (C 618) and manv thonsands of acm in the province ha\e 
alrcnd^ been Kown with the latter ^Vnother now wheat (C oDl) 
proved equal m jdelding power to Pnnjab 8A and is nlrencU l«inj? 
grown on a eoramerojol jicaJc m wveraJ centres rn the province 
Extensive t<r>ts on seveml vnriotics of wheat cnrrieil out in ^ml 
ihoued tliat under local conditions Punjab 8A xs the heavier yieldcr 
but Pusa 114 wxms the most soiUble tvpe for tbnv eondllions. 
It w dceidedlj superior in qualm to other rarieties and hw 
proved more resistant to ni^ than the bind and Punjab wbeatv \l 
I u a and the botanieol MiUatalion nt Knnial tlie tr^lmg of livbniU 
protluetMl h\ crossing iionic of the old rD<i wheals with tlie 
AustraUan lotleraUon rarietr was em>t{nue<I and new strains 
of considerable promlv' were obtalnefl Hut the mnrtt Important 
event of the vear remains to l»e mentioned The cereal ru t revarch 
work nt Acra nnd ‘^imla whi h U flnauofsl hjr the Imperial ( ntm U 
of ARnculluml lle^of|reb rraehed a htft"e at which it wa^ pw ihl 
to ullhv* the nstilLi otit/iine<l for the brcefhng of rti t re^lttant 
wheats A >-tart with the prrHiuctlon of lurh wheats wa* nisde at 
himla where eelerted parents kniwn t» 1*0 ru'<t re^l tan! w re 
crtruNTtl It Is pmUahle that tie MU areas are the foel • f infr-'tf n 
fr? m "hi 1 the dt*ea*e frn I os the tlnint nh 1 flat If ll arrxs 

eo :1 M-e I n vj 1 I wjth ni t n- I tm- wl als th-* 

renistacee m In li4 w !iM l-e larcelr e«4xe t 

In\i^t5g*!i ms n I were e\ *rr' r -^l a I nu w yeirt 

tro on 1 I ase *!*.> I'e-Tt iarri*st * it r re re'‘^f tly (n lUl if ae 1 !f 

1 unjah tltirinc ll e srir nn * r r^ti^TT rej r«s th r-i In- «* I 
I rewir- * an I sat ut» r> f f It*' a) lift t* »'■ f t' 

1 r'linj In frr-", J e.‘ta -r Cawni -e «r 1 

were r*eeln-«t fn m the fps jt^' e t* Prewln-* I'n fWeriJ <»* tt 
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Bihar barleys were reported to be really promising With one 
exeeption, the ten United Pi evinces baileys sent proved to be of very 
good quality, malting easily and brewmg well They are said to 
have good prospects in the ^nglish market Although the six samples 
fiom Lyallpur did not compare favourably with the other Indian 
barleys in appearance, they were found to coi^stitute good malting 
and brewing material Further tests are being made on samples 
from the 1934-35 crop in order to determine which types should be 
selected for distribution 

These food giains cover about 42 million acres and are valuable pulses 
as piovidmg a supply of nitrogen for the soil and thus keeping it 
fertile Gram (Cicei anetinum) and aihar (Cajanus Indicus) are 
the two most important , but urid, mung, lentils and keshai i are only 
slightly less so Research on gram has been in progress at Pusa for 
many years and the results are being used to improve output In 
the Central Provinces, investigations into the production of wilt- 
resistmg forms met with a large measure of success and one variety 
of high yielding power and resistance was released for distribution 

The prmcipal miUets, viz , j'nar, tajra and Jap^, occupied 39 Millets, 
million acres in British India during the year under review In 
Madras, further progress was made in the isolation of new strains of 
Sorghum , while ragt {Eleusme coracana) and korra {Betana %tahca) 
were both the subject of contmued mvestigation In Bombay, the 
jiiai (Sorghum) crop received considerable attention especially with 
regard to water requirements in connection with dry-farming schemes 
A considerable amount of improved jxuir seed was distributed in the 
Piesidency during the year Several of the millets, includmg , 
are attacked by striga, a green semi-parasite belonging to the 
8c} ophulariaceae, and the life history of this pest is being studied 
with a view to mtroducing control measures In the Central 
Piovinces, the aiea uudei improved types of jmj was about 150,000 
acres 

None of India’s agricultural activities have made gi eater strides Sugarcane 
in lecent years than sugarcane growing (with its allied industry of 
sugar manufacture) Development has been rapid, even remaikable, 
and is due partly to the raising of the import duty on sugar m 1931 
and partly to the Sugar Industiy (Protection) Act, 1932, but mainly 
to the superior varieties of cane bred at Coimbatore, which have been 



Introduced mcreaaingly into the cane-grtrwing proymces of northern 
I n dia. The actual extent of the advance can best be ganged from the 
folloTTing figurea. The total area under sugarcane rose from some 
2i million acres in 1929-SO to nearly S million acres m 1981-32, 
3^ million acres m 1933-34 and 847 miUion acres in 1934-85 the 
acreage under improved crops in the year last mentioned 
2 45 millions or 71 per Mnt of the whole, as against 69 per cent in 
1933-34, 66 per oeni m 1932-33 and 39 jw cent in 1931-82 The 
outturn of ffur (raw sugar) increased from 8 970 000 torn m 1931-32 
to 6^109 000 tons (estimated) m 1934-36 Sugar produced direct 
from cane in modem factories (the number of whioh rose from 30 in 
1929-30 to 180 m 1934-35) amounted to 678 000 tons (estimated) 
m 1984-85 or over three times the quantity (168 681 tons) so produced 
in 1931-82. In addition, some 40 000 tons of sugar ■were refined from 
gur Including khandsart sugar which amounted to 150 000 tom, 
the total yield for the 7 ear under review was estimated at 768 000 
tons or 289 880 tona more than in 1981-32. ConcurrenUy with 
this increase m home production there has been a steady decline in 
imports. 

Another step m the fostering of the sugarcane industry was 
taken m April 1934 with the passing of the Sugarcane Act. The 
scope of this measure was explained in last year s report, Heeognls 
mg the need for better orgamsation of the cane supply the Govern 
ment of India have, as stated last year undertaken to set aside 
annually a sum equal to one anna per cwt. of the sugar which pays 
excise for distribution to sugarcane-growing provmcea. This money 
ifl to bo spent on accepted schemes for the supply of cone, several of 
which have already been approved by the Government of India, 

The cane crop m the United Provmcea, which la one of the 
most important local money crops, was distinctly variable both In 
yield and in quality during the veor under review On the whole 
the season was bod and the climax was reached in January 1935 
when a particularly severe cold wave swept the province and caused 
a good deal of damage to cane. But with a view to maintaining a 
high nolding crop of good quality the local Department of 
Agriculture carried out intensive propaganda on improved methods 
of cultivation in the areas served bv tnbo wells and a higher 
standard of cane was thus secured b> the ordinary cultivator A 
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gieat deal ot icsoaicli ^YOllv on sngaieano was also done during 
the year undci loport At Oonnbatoie the principal eentie of 
research ui hi ceding, the chief dcvclopinciit was the coinnience- 
inent of cjtologieal ln^\:stlgatlons on sngaieano, seAeral ^Alld 
species of fucc/un uni and the sngarcanc-sorghmn hybrids This 
^^ollv IS financed by the Impeiial Council of Agricultuial Eeseaich 
and has already yielded interesting lesuHs llesoaiches into the 
" mosaic ” disease of sngaicnnc, also financed by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Kcsearch, Mere continued in the j\Iycological 
Laboiatoiy at Pusa The dominant problem in siigaicane durmg 
the last tMo yeaii> has been the steadily iiici casing damage caused 
by insect pests In the ;^ear under leview, tlie loss due to pmilla 
and top-boier in the westcin distiicts of the United Provmces was 
lery heavy This problem engaged the attention of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultuial Research, ivliich made a grant for a special 
imcstigation on these pests and the methods of combating them, 
and ivorlc nas commenced at the Imperial Institute of Agricultural 
Reseuich Useful lescaich woik, financed bv the Tmpciial Council 
of Agiieulturnl Research, nas again earned out in the stations at 
Shah.iahanpui, Muraffarnagar, Mushari (Bihar and Orissa) and 
Padegaon (Bombay) 

Of Cl ops other than food ciops, cotton is by fai the most Cotton, 
impoitnnt This crop occupied 23 83 million acres in 1934-35, 
compared nith 2414 million acres in 1933-34 The area under 
cotton has thus been practicallv constant for the last throe years 
Piodnetioii nas cstinintcd at 4,807,000 bales in 1934-35, as against 
5,068,000 bales in 1933-34 The M'orld’s mill consumption of Indian 
cotton lose to 5,599,000 bales, an incieasc of a million bales o^cr the 
1933-34 tonsuniption These figmes do not include consumption in 
Geimany, M'hieh is usually about 200,000 bales 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee completed another year 
of useful work and steady progicss Its efforts wore^ diiected 
chieflv to the loplaeeniont of short-staple cottons by long or medium 
staple stinins and to tlic protection of areas giowing siipeiior cotton 
fiom the importation of infeiioi A^nrietics for pin poses of adnlteia- 
lion 01 substitution Tlie Gomniittee also took steps to secure the 
elimination, by local legislation of two vniictics of infeiior 
cotton namely, Ganov' JMl in Ibo Central Provinces and Berar and 
Goqliaii in the Surat tiaet, Mhieh constituted a menace to the 
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superior varieties "with an eatabbahed reputation grown in these areas. 
In the case of Qoghari, legidabon on the lines recommended bv the 
Committee was passed by the Bombay Legislative CounoiL Though 
the advantagea of regulated cotton markets are generally recognised 
all over India, progress m the establishment of such marketa has not 
been as rapid as might have been expected So far only 8 markets, 
one each at Dhnba, Amalner and Bail Hongal, have been notified under 
the Bombay Cotton Markets Act. But there appears to be some 
demand for similar markets at Malegaon, Bararoati and Dharwar 
■while in Surat, Broach and Bijapur the question of opening such 
markets was receiving freah attention. The Committee continued 
to take keen interest in research particularly the in'vestigation of 
certain specific cotton ptohlems of economic importance and the 
extension and marketing of unproved types of cotton, and made 
grants in fartberance of these objects. The work at the Technological 
Laboratory at Matunga increased so much that it became necessary 
to instal more machines and testing apparatus and to strengthen the 
stafiL This 15 distinctly encouraging An investigation of eoncder 
able importance undertaken during the year consisted in ascertaining 
the effect of storage of cottons in open plmths and in sheds at 
Karachi The results aho’wed that cotton stored in the Thole varda 
definitely suffered both tn grade and gpinnmg quality The Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry ■which is the centre of research for the 
block cotton soils area of the Slalwa plateau in Central India, made 
CTceUcnt all round progress, partionlarly in the distribution of 
cottons (Jfaltn 1 and Malvi which are superior in yield, ginning 
percentage and spinning perfonnanee to the local variety 
Conspicuoua ad^vance was likewise regi'dercd in the manufneture of 
Compost from cane trash during the dry weather and from 
molasses. Not the least irnportant aspeot of the activities of the 
Institute waa its propaganda and extension "work in the Central 
India Stnt^ The Publicity Branch of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee agnm did excellent work. The intimate ctMipemtion 
maintained between the Committee on the one hand and provincial 
Departments of Agriculture on the other was widened and 
deepened thus opening the •way (o farther advance Tho most 
outstanding feature of tho vear s nctivitics was the special campaign 
conducted in the United Provinces at the in^'itatlon of tho local 
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Govcininentj for the extension of measures to control the pink boU- 
■vvoim pest, ^vhlch in one year caused a loss of ueaily 2^ crores of 
rupees to the cotton crop in the piovince Notable in the statistical 
sphere was the Committee Js scheme for the improvement of cotton 
forecasts of the Bombay Piesidenej’-, which brought to light several 
sources of eiioi in the compilation of these foieeasts 

In 1934-35 the aiea under jute was 1,947,000 acres and the Jute 
production, 6,372,000 bales Tlie lattei is appioximately half that 
of the boom years between 1926 and 1931 The i eduction in acreage 

may be attiibuted partly to the intensive campaign for the restriction 
of the area under jute and partly to the unfavourable weather 
conditions at sowing time But cultivators did not suffer to any 
gieat extent I\Iueh was done, both officially and otherwise, to help 
them to introduce substitute crops in the areas released by jute 
During the year under review a careful compaiison was made of the 
quality of the types of jute produced by the Department of Agri- 
culture, Bengal, and that of the local strains As a result, the 
variety D 154, which has been distributed by the Department of 
Agiiculture for the last ten years, was placed first and is consideied 
equal in quality to Favdid, which has always been held to produce 
tlie finest fibre on the market D 154 has the further advantage of 
bemg much hea^ner m yield than FandvJc Exports of jute in 1934-35 
totalled 752,000 tons — a quantity practically equal to that of the 
previous year The exports of manufactured jute were valued at 
Es 21,47 lakhs, which agam shows only a small divergence (Rs 10 
lakhs) from the previous year’s figure 

Exports of sann hemp during 1934-35 amounted to 437,000 ewt Hemp 
or 49,000 cwt more than in the previous year Research on this 
crop IS progressmg in the Umted Provinces and the Central 
Provmces and at Pusa 

The acreage under tobacco m 1934-35 was estimated at 1 35 Tobacco 
millions and the production at 1,503 million lbs In both respects, 
the position was better than in the previous yeai, but exports fell 
to 27 4 million lbs , re, by 26 million lbs , the quantity exported to 
.the United Kingdom (9 3 mdlion lbs ) being 4 million lbs less than 
m 1933-34 The production of flue-cured tobacco suitable for 
cigarettes continued to be the most important aspect of the trade m 
India An organised scheme of research m all the provmces is 
bemg set up by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research with 
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the object of improvmg farther the quality of the cigarette leaf 
prodaced in the oountiy aod a central tobacco research staboii 
Tinder the control of the Imperial Institute of Agncnltnral Besearch 
IB to be eetabliahed in the Gaiitnr district, m which industry hpH 
been moat sncceaeful Raaearch on the problems of cigarette tobacco 
has been m progreea at Puaa nnco 1925 and in more recent years the 
Bombay Department of Agnonlture has taten up the subject at its 
tobacco station at Nadiad. 

The total area under the chief oilseeds (groundnuts, Imseed 
rape, mustard, aesamum and castor) was 21J. million acres — a fall of 
4 2 million acres from the prewons year The estunated yield too 
(d 695 000 tons) was considerably leas than that (5^ million tons) 
of 1933*34, If areas occupied by cocoannts and the minor oHseeds 
are inolndod, the total oilseed acreage in 1934-35 amount* to about 
24 3 miUioiia. Qroundnuts continued to form an important end 
expanding crop in Madras, Bombay the Central Provinces and in 
the States of Hyderabad and Mysora The prices of groundnuts 
showed a marked upward trend darmg 1984^6 the highest level 
touched being Ra 41-S-O per candy in January 1935 Exporta of 
groundnut oil amounted to 276 000 gallons, a vary considerable fall 
from the 716 000 gallooB of the previous year 

Further progress wus made with the genetical survey of the 
sugarcane soils of the Bombay Decoan nnd the nee soiis of the Central 
Pronnees while the Irrigation Research Laboratory m the Punjab 
continued its work on the reclamation of olkali sofla The working 
of the Lloyd (Sukfcur) Barrage canals has shown conelusirelr tbit 
the major problems to bo dealt with in the Barrage areas relate to 
soil management under conditions of perennial imgation A achenie 
for the more intensive mvetUgotioa of tJiu question is before the 
Imperial Council of Agrionltural Research. Of the soil problems In 
8ind the reclamation of alkab lands h one of the most important, 
and experiments indicate that its aolntion lie* m a combination of 
mechanical nnd agrononijo methods. Investigations on the nso of 
fertfllsera with Important crops were in progress In all provinces 
and experience has shown that artiOclal fertilisers are dcflnllely 
beneficial to certain crops such as paddy and sugarcane Fxtenrive 
experiment* were proceeding in the United Provineos at Pnsa and 
in other places with the object of discovering the best manurinl 
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treat mcnl foi sufr.iroanc It lias been established in the United 
ProMiiees that inoln^^scs can be used ns niaiune Auth adAantage, 
proMded il IS apjilied 1 a\o to Join months before .soiMiig This 
suggests n inofifalile method Iia which sugarcane factoiies can dispose 
of their molasses The increasing use of aitificial fertiliseis in 
India has bronglit to light the necessih for legislation to protect 
ciiltnntors fiom the ■'iipply of fcitilisci'' of inferior qiialitw This 
matter is engaging the attention of Goa eminent 

If the Indian cnltnatoi is to get the best ictiirn from his fields Domonstra- 
aiul tiops, it IS essential that he should abandon his antiquated i>ropaganda 
methods and folloAA modem pi act ice There is no better AAmy of 
indncnig him to do '^o than to sIioaa him the icsnlts of apphniig np-to- 
(late knowledge and methods, loi “seeing is bcliCAing ” On this 
account domonsliation and piopagaiula foiin a most nnpoilant pait 
of the functions of jnoAineial Departments of Agrienltnie Broadh’’ 
speaking tins aaoiIc consists in the intiodnction ot ucaa seeds, the 
demonstration oi mijnoAcd methods and implements, the control of 
liests and diseases and the holding of shows and exhibitions The 
lesiilts of tins campaign have been most giatifAing The veai nndci 
iGA’ieAV saAv a maiked inciease in the iinmhei of demonstration fauns 
and plots, use of good-qualilA seeds and pin chase of better implements 
in almost cAciy proAince In the Central Provinces in pniiicular, 
the distribution of iraproA'ed seeds assumed veiy Inige piopoitions, 
being as much ns 430,000 maunds of Aidieat rice, cotton, ]uaj , ground- 
nut and ill An innoAation aahs the erection of exliilntion cases at 
lailwav' stations and Distiict Officeis’ headqiiarteis in the United 
ProAinees This loimed a useful method of piopaganda and resulted 
in a niimhei of enquiiies and requests foi assistance Special funds 
Avere proAuded in Sind for the deA^elopment of agiicultnral propaganda 
and the distiiet stalls Aveie considerably enlarged and spcciallA’- 
trained for this purpose Six auxiliary demonstration faims have 
been started in the Barrage area Their influence Avas manifested 
in the automatic adoption of irapioved methods of cultivation by 
neighbouring zennndais All this sIioavs that much is to be hoped 
for fiom sustained and persistent effort m piopaganda 

An event of prime importance to India’s future as a prodnemg Agricultural 
country, and therefore to the welfare of her rural population also, Marketing 
Avas the big forAvard step in the matter of agricultural marketing 
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taken dnnng the year imder review Such arrangementa aa aristod 
formerly for the sale of agncnltnral produce were largely meffectivo 
and rcffulted m both waste of commoditias and lo® to the grower 
The Royal Ooinraission on Agriciiltnr© ^ TtiHir and the Central 
B ankin g Enquiry Committee drew attention to these defects and 
suggested me&suree for their removaL The former recommended 
market surveys and the appointment of expert maitetmg officers in 
the provineea. The latter pointed out the need for some central 
agency to adviae provincial organiaationfl and assist in co-ordmatmg 
provincial actrvitjaa, parbcularly in the case of agnonltural produce 
intended for export, and recommended that thi« task should be 
undertaken by the Imperial Council of .A^cultural Researcln 
lattle, however could actually be done owing to the flnnnr.ml 
stringency that supervened. But by the beginning of 1934, the 
position had improved sufficiently to enable the question to be 
discussed at the provincial Economic Conference in April of that 
year The Conference was of opinion that of all practicable 
measures for improving economic oondltiona, intensive development 
of marketing facihbes for agncultural products (hoth crops and 
livestock) offered the best prospects of substantial return. The 
Government of India decided that the recommendations of the 
Conference should be given effect to immediately in accordance with 
a scheme prepared by the Marketing Expert Adviser to the 
Imperial Council of Agncultural Research. Broadlv speaking the 
scheme provides for a control marketing staff to deal with the 
planning direction and interpretation of marketing surveys, 
supplemented bv provincial marketing staffs concerned mainly with 
the local a^eete of marketing A strong central organisation con 
flisting of the Agncultural Marketing Adviser 3 Senior Marketing 
Officers 3 Marketing Officers and 12 Assistant ilorketing OfficcTS 
has been created In addition there wore 47 Marketing Officers in 
the British provinces and minor odralnistrotions and 36 in the Indian 
Rtalp-v. It IS both pleasing and aigtdficant that many of the States 
offered on their otvti initiotiic, to appoint local officers to co-operate 
with the central marketing staff The Government of India also 
agreed to make a grant of Ra. 2 lakhs jicr annirm for R rears for 
expenditure by local Governments on the nucleus of provincial 
marketing Btaffe. The work to be undertaken falls Into three main 
divisions, ti investigation, development, and grade standards. 
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Certain general qucsliorus are also included wilbni the scope of 
iincstigation, c q , icgulaled niaikels, inarKeling oiganisatioii and the 
problems of transpoitatiou, stoiago and preservation Detailed 
progiamines of the voik to be done under each head have been 
piepared and substantial bcncrits aie expected to acciue fiom them 
A confcicnce between the central maikcting stall and the Senior 
Marketing Ofiiceis of the jiroMiiecs and Slates w'as lield at Delhi in 
jllarch 1335 to aiiaiige a common jnoginmmc of actual work It 
was decided to complete in the first ycai, suivey woik on wheat, 
nee, linseed, gioundnnts, tobacco, fniits, milk, eggs, livestock, and 
hides and skins and to deal with olhci inodiicts later Soon after 
the confeieiue, a start w.is made in all the piovinces and most of the 
States with market mg suneis on the lines agreed upon 

The post-giaduatc classes at the Jmiieiial Institute of Agii- 
cultuial Ecseareh weie continued during the ^mai under review in 
spite of the dislocation caused by the eaithquake of January 1934. 
Thirteen new sUideiits were admitted and ten students left after 
completing the full two--sear coui'sc Since the commencement of 
these conises in 1923, 77 students haic been admitted and 48 have 
completed their training 01 the latter about 87 per cent are 
employed m Goveinment Agricultural Departments or under schemes 
of research financed bv the Imiierial Council of Agricultural Research 
Tlie post-giaduatc tiaming at Pusa is therefore filling a real need 
A special shoit course in tobacco culture and flue-curmg of tobacco 
was held duiing the jmar and was attended by 10 students The 
Burma Agncultuial College again remained closed throughout the 
year, but tw'o farm schools attended by 22 students weie maintained 
The remaining piovmcial agricultural colleges and schools eontmued 
to do useful wmik The school at Bulandshahx m the United 
Provinces served also as a training centre for 60 village school 
teachers and 22 cane-supemsors and had 60 men under train- 
ing for the rural development scheme recently sanctioned by the 
local Goveinment At the Poona Agiicultural College, 85 students 
were admitted during the year under review — an increase of nearly 
50 per cent on the number admitted m the previous year Sugar 
factories in the Deccan appreciate the good work of agricultural 
graduates and as many as 45 graduates of the Poona College are 
employed in them A feature of the year’s work in several colleges 
was the short courses on special subjects, e g,, fruit-culture, land 
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development and imgabon farming m tlie South Central Divuion of 
the Bombay Premdemy and farm management in the lladrae 
Presidency 

The imperial Ckitmcil of -AgricnltnraJ Keaearch^ the conititution 
Asdoultnrtl functions of ’which have been explained m previous TQportJSf 
Eatwch. again did a very useful year a work. The grants for agricultural 
research made to it by the Govemment of India amounted to 
Ha. 8 16 000 and a further sum of Ha, 4,16,000 -was allotted for the 
eatabliahment of a Central Daily Institute. In addition to financing 
many schemes of research in the provinces and States, the Council 
oontmned to provide for research, under its direct control, on sugar 
technolc^ and the biology of the desert loonst. It also mamtained a 
statistical, or to be more precise a biometnoal, section which has been 
of great assistance m the designing of agricultural expenmenti all over 
India. The Council renewed ita grants to the Kamal Botanical and 
Sugarcane stations of the Imperial Department of Agriculture and 
to the agricultural meteorology branch of the Indian Meteorological 
Deportment During the year under re-view a scheme for potato 
research m northern India was started and co-operative experiments 
8t stations in the hilla 'were earned out with the object of determin 
mg the beet location for a potato-breeding station- The results 
indicate that Chaubattia and Simla offer the most desirable sites, 
A start in the study of potato-breeding was mode m Simla. Consi 
derablfl progress took place in the dry farming schemes of fnrestiga 
tion financed by the Counefl in Madras, Bombay and Hyderabad 
3 he olyfvt of thiw gronp of jnveafagatjons is to dense unproved 
methods of soil management and to breed and introduce drought 
resistant itrami of important crop* in order that crop production 
m regions of scanty and precarious rainfall may be less of o gamble 
than at present. The value of these expcrimentJi to a country which 
contains large tract* of dry and 111 •watered land i* self-evident 
The second year of the enquiry into the cost of production of crop* 
in the principal sugarcane and eotton-growing areas financed jointly 
by the Imperml Council of Agricultural Research and the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee was completed The corrected data for 
the first year are now being received and compiled and these together 
■with the remit of the second year • working will be put before the 
next meeting of the Joint Committee The schema of research on 
tobacco and sugarcane financed by the Imperial Counen of Agri 
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cultural Ec'^eaich li.no boon alluded to ni eaihei paiagiaphfc., but 
niciition must bo made bore oil the luet that tlic Sugar Committee 
appioiod the start mg ol a Buieau of Sngai Slaudaids undei the 
Sug.ii Toclmologisl, whose sci\KCb weic m demnud foi a vaiicty of 
pin poses Tlio Jmiicnal Council of Agnculluial Kcseaich also met 
the cost of one delegate fiom India to the thud Intcruutioiinl Soil 
Science Congress, which was held m Oxfoid in July- August 1935 
and attended b.i ten reseaich woilceis from India The Council 
coutmued to publish the bi-monthlics " Agiicultuie .and Lnestoek 
111 India ’ and " Indian domiuil of Agiicultnrnl Science and the 
qu.utcrly “ Indian Jouinal of Yclcrmari Science and Animal 
Husbaiidii ’ Three scicnliric monogiaphs aud certain other papers 
were also issued during the i car 

I^Ienlion was made last ic.ar of the destiiiction of the central imperial 
reseaich Inhoinloii .it Piis.i ,md the decision to ichuild it in Delhi 
It was also staled that woik had been comiiienccd on the new site Eosoarcli. 
DuiJiig tlic jear under icview eonsidciable piogicss was made towaids 
the completion of llie new building It is .situated about four miles 
fiom tlic Sccrctxiii.it in 2s ew Delhi and it is hoped llmt it wiU be 
complete shoith Woilc on the agiicultiual land heie was commenced 
in June 1935 and a lough laj -out of the fields was to have been 
finished by Apiil 1937 


During the yeai undci review rmdeipest, as usual, claimed veterinary- 
most of the attention of those engaged in vetciinary leseaieh The Activities, 
position achieved in the control of this disease, as oxplamed in 
previous leports, Avas fully maiutamcd In fact, given the necessary 
staff in the pioMuces aud States, imdeipest could be bi ought uudei 
contiol m India at compai atively small cost to public funds Two 
types of goat virus aie now m use, one made fiom the animal’s 
blood and the other from its tissues Although the lattei has the 
ad\antage of longer Auability and consequently a greatei ladius of 
apphcation, some piovmces still prefei the simpler blood auius The 
period of Auability, even of the tissue virus, is still not as long as could 
be desired under hot-weather conditions in the plams, but some 
proAunces situated at a distance from Muktesar haA'^e overcome this 
difficulty by settmg up their own virus-producing stations Two 
important points established as a result of recent work -with these 
pioduets m the field are that goat Aurus, in spite of bemg a live 
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product, can be uaed Trith safety in the face of actual outbreaks oi 
rinderpest and tbat the immunity conferred by tins attenuated virus 
extends to as much as 20 months. These facts mdicate that goat 
virufl inoculation is to be preferred to the semm-alone method of 
controlling rinderpest It is certainly aignifloant that in lladraa, 
where the latter method was discarded several years ago a consider 
able fall m the incidence of rinderpest occurred during the year 
under review Reports from the provinces, partionlarly the Pmxjub 
the United Provinces and Bombay agam indicated that the ravagea 
of contagions abortion among horses, cattle and goats result m serioxm 
economic loss to the country It is clear that a special research staff 
IS required to investigate the etiological faoton at woii and to suggest 
improved methods of control A step in this direction was taken by 
the Research Institute Muktosar which initiated an investigation into 
equine abortion at a horee-breoding stud in the Punjab The reports 
received so far indicate that, as a result of the measures adopted on 
the adnee of the Institute^ the disease is now well under cootrol 
•X Tuberculosis and Jolme a disease which are often treated together 

as both are caused by acid fast organisms appear to bo definitely 
on the increase A survey of some herds carried out by the Disease 
Investigation Officer Bombay resulted in a number of positive 
reactions being obtained by means of the tuberculin test The 
equine diseases of strangles and inflnena also received a good deal 
of attention dxmnf; the year They constitote a serious menace to 
the horee-breedmg industry and the mounted portion of the Army 
alike, and with a view to bringing them under better control the 
hTuktesar Institute colfaborated with the military authorities in a 
Bcnea of investigations. Snrra Is another disease to whieli much 
attention was devoted. It w due to infection with a protoroan 
parasite, similar to the trypanosome causing sleeping sickness In 
man, and nsually oceore in horses but a fatal form of surra with 
very different sjTnptoms is also found In cattle In this eounlry 
The Slnktcsar Institute intensified its aetivitics in connection with 
this disease the main object being to identify the parasite in cattle 
and if It proves to be Tr evann the fatal eqorae parasite to determine 
the conditions nece«i«y to convert a normally innocuous parsdfe 
into a virulent one BeporU of the other contagions diseases ol cattle 
(vu^ haemorrhagic septicaemia, black-quarter and foot-and month 
disew) showed that in regard to the first two, the vaccines Issued 
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from the Miiktesai Institute weie proving satisfactory as control 
agents, while in some places the use of chlorinated hme in dri nkin g 
water gave better results than the agents used pieviously for the 
control of foot-and-mouth .disease An item of interest to medical 
workeis is that in cases of cutaneous leishmaniasis m bullocks in 
Assam, the parasites were found to be similar to those of kala-azar 
in man. 

Woik on bieedmg pioblems continued in aU the animal-breeding 
stations and farms, notably the Hosur Cattle Farm, Madras, and the 
Cattle Farm at Hissar m the Punjab Investigations mto the causes 
and treatment of sterility in animals were also m progress at the 
latter Improvements m stock are being effected slowly but steadily. 
Concurrently with the provision of bieedmg bulls of an approved tj^pe 
must go the castration of scrub animals, otherwise improvement 
cannot be maintamed It is therefore satisfactory to find that, with 
the advent of the Burdizzo eastrator, this is a process to which the 
majority of ryots raise no objection In the Central Provmces alone 
li lakhs of animals were castrated by this method durmg the year 
under report It may hence be anticipated that if this campaign is 
contmued and extended, a geneial impiovement of stock wiU soon be 
visible 

With legard to nutritional problems the most striking advance 
made was m connection with blmdness m new-born calves, which has 
been mentioned m previous reports and has until recently been the 
cause of serious losses to dairymen m the north-western portions of 
India With the mtroduction of different methods of feedmg m one 
of the Military Dairy Farms where this condition was very prevalent, 
cases have ceased to occur In order to aseertam the particular factor 
responsible for the complamt, attempts are bemg made at Muktesar 
to produce calves similarly affected by feedmg their dams on a diet 
deficient in vitamm A As a result of analysis at Muktesar of the 
food-stuffs of those areas from which the condition known as 
osteomalacia m cattle has been reported, it was discovered that the 
ratios of nuneral salts m these food-stuffs were defective The feedmg 
of a mmeral supplement to ammals, particularly dairy cows, m order 
to increase their productive capacity, is now generally adopted m this 
country and has the effect of mcieasmg an animal’s resistance to 
infection with bacterial diseases, such as Johne’s disease Feedmg 
experiments with sheep weie also m progress durmg the year An 
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important observabon made at Bangalore Traa that the yield of wool 
fluetnateB according to the nutnbonal state of the HTumfllg but it 
was reported from Madras that the wool producbon of sheep u not 
affected by feeding with mlphor 

Useful work in dairying went on throughout the year Ihe 
systemabc aelecbve breeding of indigenous cattle, tiz the Hanana 
and the Thaiparkar breeds at the Imperial Cattle Breeding Farm 
Kamal, and the Scmdi and the Qir breeds at the Imperial Dairy 
Insbtute, Bangalore was continued All the breeds showed consi 
derable improvement m tvpe, conformabon and performance Milk 
testing and erperinientB m feeding were also undertaken and a 
number of other items of minor importance were studied For the 
proper development of dairying however rt was decided that, m 
addibon to expansion of the existing Institute at Bangalore, a 
research stabon should be established at An and and specially 
equipped for Indastrml research into snoh problems as the collection 
and transporting of village milk, the manufacture of products like 
tmned and condensed milk and improvement of the present methods 
of butter and gke« manulaoture. This will ensble more rapid 
advances to be made in the fatnre. 

The poultry mdustiy m India is severely handicapped by the 
ravages of contagious diseases. The disease mainly responsible for 
the trouble at present is known variously as Doyle s disease or 
Ranikhet disease Unfortunately no prophylactic agent for it hos 
yet been found. The staff at Mnfctesar has devoted a eertam amount 
of time to the invesbgabon of the diseases of fowls and has been 
able to prepare a vaccine of dried tissues which produces immunity to 
Doyle s disease. The standardisation of this product has, however 
proved extremely difficult and it cannot therefore yet be plieed on 
the market. On the other hand a fowl pox vaccine has been sueeew- 
fully produced at Mukteanr and biolopical products for the 
prevention of fowl cholera are also obtainable from there The 
United Provinces report that the use of colloidal iodine has been very 
successful in the treatment of wonna in poultry and ns a general 
tonic. 

Previous reports have explained the importance of India h forests 
as a source of revenue ns well ns their effect on climate in general Ihe 
extent and distribution of rainfall and the depth and qualltj of the 
toQ Thev have also stressed the fact that the valne of forests Is not 
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to be inoasinccl in toims of ic\cnue alone, since the piotection they 
nffoul to hill slopoi> and •nntei-calelimenl areas eonlnbiites a great 
deal nld]lecll^ lonaids tlie piospciiti of tlie conntiy It mil there- 
fore ’-nflioe to confine attention to the main fcatuies of fores! 
administiation dunng (he ^cai undci icMen The aic.i of India’s 
forests at the close of the jeai ivas 2, 81, all squaie miles, compared 
with 2,82,061 squ, nc miles in the ineMous \c<ii The peiccntage 
under noiking plans fa written scheme of management aiming at 
contimnty of policy, contioUing the treatment of a forest) rose from 
03 04 to 64 10 It IS satisfnctoi} to note that the total area under 
woilcnig plans is increasing slowh but steadily from lear to year 
All outstanding and eneonraging fcatuie of the jear 1934-35 was a 
substantial increase in the net profit on foiest piodnee in all pi ounces 
except the Pmijab and the North-West Frontier Piomice Just 
beiore the iccent tiadc dojiression ic, in 1929-30, the net profit 
from the sale of timber, bamboo, lac, tanning materials, oils, 
turpentine, losm, etc, amounted to Ks 2 50 croics During the 
slump it sank to Rs 1 21 ciores in 1930-31, Rs 95 32 lakhs m 1931-32, 
Rs 86 14 lakhs m 1932-33 and Rs 74 90 lakhs m 1933-34 In 1934-35, 
howevei, the tide turned and the net profit rose to Rs 1 34 erores 
This IS a liopcful sign and indicates an all-round improvement in 
economic conditions Compared with the figures of the past few 
j’-ears, the increase was noteworthy in Bengal, Biliai and Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, ^Madras and Bombay, but remarkable in Burma 
The major portion of the increase theie was under teak, which, in 
spite of severe competition, earned Rs 80 60 laldis In assessing the 
significance of the foiegomg figures, it should not be forgotten that 
a number of free concessions are granted to rightholders and forest 
villagers During the yeai undei report, these consisted of the 
grazmg of ovei 4^ million head of cattle and the distribution of about 
5 million cubic feet of timber, 75 million cubic feet of fuel and other 
minor produce, in addition to free grass-cutting In aU, the value 
of these concessions amounted to some Rs 70 17 lakhs and this sum 
IS not included in the levenue figures mentioned above The value 
of imports of timbei into British India during the calendar year 
1935 was Rs 9,37,087, whereas that of the exports of forest piodnee 
during the financial year 1934-36 was Es 5,72,85,198 
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The movement for the preservation of wild life received further 
support from both official and private boutcos. In fome provinccj 
new sanctuariee were establiahed and the game rulea revised bo as 
to afford adequate protection to oertam species of 

The Forest College, Dehra Don, remained closed during the year 
under review but, as anticipated in last year’s report, re-opened 
with effect from the Itrt April 1935 This was the outcome of a 
reviving demand from provinces and States for recruits for their 
Subordinate Forest Semoes and the generous offer of the Govern- 
ments of the United Provmcea and the Punjab to lend the servicea of 
the mstmotional staff free of cost. Twenty seven candidates were 
selected and nominated bv the provinces and States concerned for 
training as Rangers during 1935-37 and theae constitute the new class 
at the College. 

At the Forest Research Institute Dehra Dun research work 
was conducted in accordance with the eanctioned triennial programme. 
In the Silvicultural Branch, the investigation into the indnenee of the 
origin of teak seed on the plants produced or the relation between 
parent trees and their offspring was taken a step farther and is 
likely to provide valuable data for areas where the entire seed supply 
has to be imported The Botanical Branch continued its syitematio 
study of several important species, in particular the Diptcroearpacews 
and Tcrmtnalttu and earned out, In wMJperatlon Tdth the Chemical 
Branch, an mveshgatjon of the bydrogenlon concentration of forest 
soila with reference to problems of regeneration m the Kulu division 
The Entomological Branch bred about 25 000 insects in its insoctary 
and added 570 new species to the Institute ■ collection which now 
consists of 14457 species Investigations on the relative importance 
of insecU, fungi, etc in the djing off of Shored rohu$ta were com 
pleted and conclu^ons reached while successful measures were 
devised for the protection of standing sol trees against secondary 
borers. Biological work cm the borer peats of living tree* disclosed 
that efTectI^e control can be obtained bj mwliflcntions or correct 
application of silvioallnral measures. This may pro\n to be the only 
solution to all the problems of pest suppression in pnro teak plants 
tions Investigations were also carried out on the borers of log* 
pljTvood and planting and of timber in salt water and measures for 
the reduction of the damage caused by them were devised 
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Thr .imoiint of leseairli "oiK nndei taken in the piovnnces in TJio 
consnllation and eo-ojieiation wilIi llic Foiest Hcscauh Instilutc is 
evpnnding slcadih Tliere are indientions that tlie taluc and 
impoit.nne of foie-if leseaidi in .ireoleialing and elicajiening produc- 
tion and in'jnoMn’r the financia! ir-,nlts ot foiest management are 
being incieasingh leahsed In most pioMiicos fnrtlicr investigations 
■were made into the artificial legencration, by slump planting of 
various .species, chiefly teak, ieiimnaha chrbnia, sandal, walnut and 
ash Pre-monsoon leak slump jilanling pioved preferable lu Bengal, 
Madias, Bomba v, Cooig and Dcliia Dun, vbile m the United 
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Provmcea (other than Dehra Dun) and Burma the beat timft for 
planting waa found to be the break of the rams, Bipenmenta on 
mixed plantataona and on the influence of the origin of seed on 
the plants produced (or the relation bet^yeen parent trees and their 
oflCapnng) were also conducted in several provinces. In r^ard to 
other research work done m the provinces, it will enfflce to say that 
means for obtaining earber and regular germination of teak seed 
were devised in Burma and a further study of the damage to teak 
timber by the bee hore borer moth was earned out there while 
intensive reaearchea into the best methods and species for the 
regeneration of dry fuel toreata and tropioal evergreen forests were 
conducted in Madras and in the North West Frontier Province 
further exjierimenta disdoeod that the natural regeneration of Pintts 
sxcelsa is dependent chiefly on reduction m the depth of the 
unfavourable A honson of the soil (the topmost layer which 
oouBista mostly of peat and triable soil considered not to be favour- 
able for the growth of Pmus axc«Z«) For fuller details of pro- 
nnoial research the reader i« referred to Part II of Forest Besearoh 
m India, 1934-35 

India 8 prospenty depends mainly on agriculture and tha m 
turn depends largely on an adequate and timely ramfalL But as 
explained in our report for 1930-31 India b ramfall is subject to 
vagaries, sometiines of a senons nature Moreover many tracts in 
the country are rainless or nearly so and have no rivers to make good 
the deficiency For all these reoaons. Indie s artificial irrigation 
system a relic of her age-old civiluation widolv extended and 
vastlv improved bv the British Government is of great importance 
to her welfare. We need not detail here the large and rapid strides 
that have been taken in this matter in recent time* as they have 
been fully described hi previons reports. We ehall content ourselves 
with a statement of the poriUon aa disclosed by the most recent flgnrta 
a^'B^loble In 1033-34 the total area irrigated by Government 
works in Britisli India ivas jast short of 31 6 million acres. This 
IS not n record lor the corresponding acreage waa 31 7 mllHon in 
1929-30 but it represented 131 per rrnt of the area sown, as 
against 12 6 per rent m 1932-33 In 1934-33 however tiie total area 
irrigated bv Government woris in British India had fallen to roughly 
29J) million acres or 12 8 per cent of the area sown. The length of 
mam and branch conals and distribntnries m use totalled about 



75,000 Diiles 111 1933-34 and 79,000 miles in 1934-35 , and the value 
ot ciojis siipiilicd willi A\atei fioni Go\ eminent avoiIcs vas estimated 
at Rs 93 croies and Rs 91 crorcs lespectively m the two years m 
question Tlie Pini.iab vas again the piovince with the largest irri- 
gated aiea, nameh, 11,343,000 acies in 1933-34 and 10,485,000 acres 
in 1934-35 In addition to this, it had another 675,000 acres and 
663,400 acres lespeetnely irrigated on Indian State channels from 
the Western Jnmna Canal and the Siihind Canal Next came the 
Sladras Piesideucy vitli an iiiigatcd «nea of 7,302,000 acres in 
1934-35. followed h^ Sind and the United Piovinees with 4,069,000 
acies and 3 827,000 acies lespectively in that veai The foiegoiug 
figures do not include areas irrigated hv wells, which totalled 
apjiroxmialel^’ 12 6 million aeies in 1934-35 Including those under 
constiuctioii the total cnpilal outlay on iirigation and navigation 
works, amounted to Rs 148 8 eiores at the end of the year 1933-34 
or Rs 2 5 crores moie than at the end of 1932-33 By the end of 
1934-35, it had iisen to Rs 150 89 croies The gross revenue for 

1933- 34 was Rs 131 ciores and woiking expenses, Rs 4 9 crores, 

The coi responding figures foi 1934-35 were Rs 12 34 crores and 
Rs 4 9 cioies respeelivelv The net revenue on capital thus worked 
out to 5 54 per cent in 1933-34 and 4 9 pei cent in 1934-35, te., an 
increase of 019 pei cent and a decrease of 0 45 pei cent respectively 
compared with tlie earnings of 1932-33 

The Lloyd Bairage canal system in Sind, one of the largest of The Lloyd 
the kind in existence and capable of iriigating some 5-J million acres 
annually when fully developed, agam gave satisfactory results in 

1934- 35, the thud yeai of its woiking The total area irrigated fell 
from 2,850,000 acres to 2,783,000 acies Of the latter, 1,576,000 
acres were in kliarif and 1,207,000 m rabi, wheat and cotton occupy- 
ing 906,000 acies and 614,000 acies respectively Among the more 
important items of construction during the year were the excavation 
of mam and branch watercourses, the provision of modules and 
hume-pipe culverts at their off-takes and the erection of a few addi- 
tional legulators and bridges The year saw the completion of the 
Flood Protective Bund scheme, mentioned in last year’s leport, and 
satisfactory progress in the excavation of the mam Nara Valley 
Dram The hill floods which occurred in 1934 and subsequent 
detailed investigations in this connection showed that it was essential 
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that the Gag Diveraion ‘Works should he raised, atren^ened and 
extended This work is now in hand. The allied problems of water 
logging and drainage in the areas affected continned to receive 
attention. The investigation into these questions is yielding useful 
results and it should not be long before;, satisfactory solutions are 
found- 

A notable event m the sphere of irrigation was the oiieniiig of 
the Cauvery Mettur scheme on the 21st of August 1934 The project 
was sanctioned m 192o for Ra. 737 laths and is intended both to 
improve the existing supplies for the Cauvery delta irrigation of 
over a million acres and to extend irrigation to a new area of 301 000 
acres. It is expected to yield a net revenue of over Es. 60 lakhs 
annually In addition to imgation, the scheme will enable a consl 
derable amount of hydro-clectncal energy to be generated for indus- 
trial purposes. This latter project is likely to be completed by April 
1938 and to give a substantial return. 

Apart from the numerous irrigation schemes in actual operation 
quite a number were under constmchon in the various provinces 
during the vear Among these may be mentioned the Nlra Canals 
in the Bombay Presidency The Nlra Right Bank Canal scheme is 
one of the largest of its land in India the Lloyd Dam connected 
with It being designed to impound over 24,000 million cubic feet of 
water The scheme is expected to bo completed in 1936-37 Another 
Important work under const motion was the Damodar Canal in Bengal 
Even in its nadmfihed condition this canal saved crops worth about 
Rs. 60 lakhs from destruction donng the vear In the United Pro- 
vinces considerable progress wm made with the State tube-well 
scheme 109 wells in the Mecmt district and 46 in the ‘'lomdnbad 
district being completeil and bronght into nse 

As in the case of ogrioulturo and industry research forms a 
most important part of Ooremment s activities in the sjihore of 
irrigation Co-ordination between the provinces enpnged in imga 
tion research was maintained under the aegis of the Central Board 
of Imgntion through its Research Committee This Board was eon 
ftituted in its present form in 3030 since when annual meeting* 
have been held for the discussion of technical and professional qne®- 
tions of all India importance in Irrigation The Board maintains an 
ofl3ce m Simla with a permanent Secretary who is also Librarian 
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and Curator of the Boaid’s Libiary and lufoiraalion Bui can 
During the year uiidei revieu a Jaigc loluinc of titeialurc on imga- 
tiou and allied subjects uas icconcd iii the Boaid's Libiaiy, and 
contact bctuoen other luignting countries and the proimccs of 
India uMs maintained Gfcneial technical puhlications were issued 
by the Boaid tliiough its oflice uud a nuinbei of enquiiics ueie dealt 
Mitli bj' the Bureau 

Despite the stagnation due to tiade depression (uhieh hou e\ or, industry, 
was not as acute as m the early pait of the prenous quinquennium), 
the yeai under reiicu s<i\\ some development m the splierc of 
industry — particidarlv the handlooiii iiidiistiy, seiicultiiie and laboui 
legislation In the com sc of the debate on the Indian Taiiff Textile 
Amendment Bill m the Indian Lcgislatuie duimg the wiiitei session 
1933-34, the Government of India announced then intention to assist 
the haudloom industry by giMug, for fi\e jears, grants-in-aid equal 
to the proceeds of the import duty on yams up to fiitv connl.s uhich 
was estimated at Bs 34 lakhs pci annum They also intimated that 
Rs 1 laldi a year would be allotted for live years foi the de\ elopment 
of seiiculture Tlie Provincial Economic Confcieiiec held in April 
1934 gave special attention to the problem of ludustiial rcseaich It 
felt that the most pressing need was a cential clearing house of 
industrial intelligence to keep abicast of developments both m India 
and abroad and to give information and advice to industrialists and 
peisons seeking industiial openings The questions of giants to the 
handloom and the seiicultuial industries and of creating an Industrial 
lutelligenee and Research Buieau uere fuither considered at the 
sixth Industries Conference held in July 1934, to which piactically 
all the provinces and several Indian States sent representatives 
After examining the schemes prepared by provinces for the develop- 
ment of the handloom industry, the Conference drew up prmeiples 
< for the allocation of the grant In regard to the grant for sericulture, 
it recommended that an Imperial Sencultural Committee should be 
created, as suggested by the Indian Tariff Boaid, and the question of 
allocating the grant referred to it The Confeience also welcomed 
the pioposal to estubbsh a Central Industrial Intelligence and 
Research Bureau All these recommendations weie accepted by the 
Government of India, which proceeded to give effect to them The 
grant for the handloom industry was distributed among the 
provinces after they had modified their schemes for its development; 
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that for Bencultural research waa allocated in aocordanco with the 
recommendationB of the Imperial Sencnlturcl Committee which 
held its first meeting m Pebmary 1935 anr? the creaticm. of an 
Industrial Intelligence and Eesearch Bureau with effect from lit 
April 1935 was decided upon. 

Our report for 1931-82 contained a brief summaiy of the recont. 
mendations of the Royal Oommifflion on Labour and subsequent 
reports have described some of the action taken on them. One of the 
most important items of legialation undertaken on the advice of the 
Commission is the revision of the Indian Factories Act, 1911 to 
which reference was made in last year a report. The Bill in question 
was passed in September 1934 as the Factories Act, 1934, It came 
into force on the 1st January 1935 and replaced all previous legiala 
tion on the subject The mam features of the new Act are a reduction 
in working hours for adults m perennial ( 1.0 non-seasonal) factories 
from 60 to 54 a week, unless they are employed on continuous 
proceases in which case they may work 56 hours a week a reduction 
in the daily working hours for men m perennial factories and for 
women in all factories from U to 10 and the provision of a 
eoQtmuouB period off work amounting to at least 11 hours for adults. 
The Act also fixpa the rate of payment for overtime worired in virtue 
of exemptioiis from its provisions at li times the ordinarj rate if 
the overtime does not increase the total working hours beyond 60 
a week in perennial factories, and at times the ordinary 
rate for work over 00 boon a week in all factories and over 10 
hours a day in perennial factories. It further protects adolescents 
fperaons between the ages of 15 and 17) by prohibiting their employ 
ment as adults until they ore eertlfled as fit for adult work reduces 
the wor k ing hours for children (penons between the ages of 12 and 
15) from 6 to 6 a day and requires that those hoars shall bo $0 
arranged that they fall within a continuous period of not more than 
7i boum each day Among its other important provisions are the 
protection of workers against high tcniperotnres in factories, tests 
for the stabiHtv of factory buildlnga, protection from indnstrlal 
discavA control of oiTrlapping shifts provision of flrtt-ald 
appllnnrca, creches, shelters during rest and washing facilities for 
workers in unhenlthv trades. The revised Bill dealing with the 
poMii nt of wages forecast m last years report, was prepared and 
introduml m the Leglslathe Assemblr in February 1935 and wai 
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referred to a Select Committee This, wlieii passed, will constitute 
another impoilant piece of laboiii legislation adopted on the Royal 
Commission ’s lecomincndations 

As the Factoiies Act •of 1934 did not come into force till the The 
1st Januaiy 1935, the Indian Factories Act, 1911 (as amended 
subsequently), was in operation duiiiig the greater part of the 
period under rcMcw It should be noted, however, that the latest 
infoimatiou a-vailnble about its woikiug i elates to the calendar year 
1934 During this pciiod the numbei of legisteied factories rose 
from 9 558 to 9,761, the number of nev factoiie.s registered being 
528 and tJie number of factories actiiall 3 " working having increased 
by 206 The largest number of fresh registrations were in 
Madras, Bombav, the United Provinces and Assam and ore accounted 
for mainlv bv ginning and sugar factories Among the former 
were 24 erected in the Llovd Caiiage area in Sind There 
was a furthei tendencj' for the textile industry to shift from 
Bombay city to Ahmcdabad and a slight decrease in the number 
of jute pi esses m Bengal The number of sugar factories actually 
working rose from 213 to 225, and this is additional evidence of the 
growth of the sugar industry, alluded to earlier in this chapter The 
average daily numbci of operatives at work was 1,487,231, as against 
1,405,402 in 1933 This is the first increase m operatives that has 
taken place since 1929, and, coupled with the other increases 
mentioned above, indicates a slight but definite improvement m trade 
conditions Bengal, Bombav, the United Provinces and Madras 
registered the largest additions m the order named and these were 
due chiefi'y to the sugar, cotton and jute industries, which absorbed 
15,478, 20,848 and 6,564 more workers respectively The increase in 
jute miUs IS attributable mainly to the re-starting of some of the 
looms that weie closed down in 1932 m pursuance of the restriction 
scheme Though there was a marked decrease m the number of 
children employed, the number of female employees rose slightly 
Employers evinced greater interest in the welfare of operatives and 
the year witnessed an all-round improvement m this respect In most 
provinces wages for both skilled and unskilled labour either remained 
steady oi increased, the Bengal jute mills continued their efforts to 
improve the lot of their workers, the safeguaiding of machinery and 
plant received close attention as also did sanitation and ventilation, 
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and 'Welfare work gnch aa the provision of medical facilitiea, creches 
and milk and barley for children was in eMdence. TJnfortnnatelj 
however the year had its black patches. 20 787 accidents occurred 
in 1934 — over 2 000 more than m 1933 — wnH of the former 233 ■were 
fatal — again an increase oier the previons year a figure (194) The 
larger number of accidents m 1934 was due chiefly to increased 
employment, employment of less eiperj^ncod men in consequence of 
the general strike in Bombay city and the more extensive use of 
machinerj It is notable that an appreciable number of accidents, 
both fatal and otherwise occurred m sugar factories. Greater 
vigilance on the part of the anthontiea and greater readiness to 
assert then- rights on the part of employees are reflected m the fact 
that the number of convictions for offences under the Act were 143 
more than m 1933 

Statistics relating to the working of the Workmen s Compensa 
tion Act dnrmg 1934 are not complete as many provmces report 
failure by employers to submit returns. For this reason it Is not 
possible to draw any reliable inferences from the figures available 
The number of eases under the Act inermed from 14,559 to 16 890 
and the amount of compensation paid from Rs. 810 949 to Bs. 868,847 
It ifl satisfactory to note that there was a tendency for employers to 
make ex-gratia payments not required by the Act. For instance in 
Bombay ej'-ijraha payments to the extent of Ils. 2,000 wore made in 
five cases m which claims had been dismissed by the Commissioners 
A case is also reported of a factory owner in tlmt provinco who mode 
an ex-gratia award of Its. 800 m respect of an accident in\olving the 
death of two workers The Act was amended in certain respecta In 
1933 hut the important amendments such aa those relating to 
increased scales of comi>cnsation and the inclusion of many more 
classes of workman within tbo scope of the Act took effect oidi from 
the let Jnlv 1934 Information aa to their working is therefore 
scanty There ore indications howo\er that tlie amendments which 
enable the Coramitsioner to lake the initiative to n limited extent in 
fatal oecidcnta are proving uscfnl m securing compensation for 
dependents in mich cases \nother effect of the amendments appears 
to b© an Increase in the proportion of potty claims, since the raising 
of the scales of compensation bos made it more worth while to 
pnnue such claims. Nevertheless it is probable that a suWantlal 
number of sneb cases do not eome to light. 
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In regard to Trade Unions also tlie latest figures available, wbicb^^^ 
relate to tbe year 1933-34, are not complete, for, as explained m 
previous reports, registration under the Act is not compulsory 
Moreover, several of the roistered unions failed to submit returns 
Such figures as are available, however, indicate some loss of ground 
For instance, though the number of registered unions increased from 
170 to 191, the total membership of the unions which reported 
deci eased from 237,369 to 208,071 It should be noted, however, 
that while 23 unions failed to submit returns for 1932-33, no less 
than 31 unions failed to submit returns for 1933-34 It should also 
be lemembered that the number of unregistered bodies is large The 
figures cited above therefore do not truly represent the extent of the 
movement in India Railway unions again contributed the largest 
numbei of members, namely, 98,682 This is an appreciable drop 
from the figure for the pievious year (122,667) There was also a 
mateiial reduction in the number of women members of registered 
unions This feU from 6,090 to 2,999 due largely to a decrease m 
the membership of the Kajugar Ramkari Union of Bombay, which 
consisted almost entirely of women The figures reported for 
1932-33, however, were too high owing to misclassification by a 
union in the Central Provinces The actual decrease in the number 
of women members of registered trade unions must have been some- 
thing less than 2,000 

The position m regard to strikes too showed a definite worsening strikes 
durmg 1934, the latest year for which figures are available This is 
piobably an outcome of the laigei number of workers employed in 
mills, factories, cic The total number of strilies was 159, as against 
146 in the previous year and the numbei of men involved 220,808, 
as against 164,938 m the previous year The number of working days 
lost (4,775,559) was more than double those lost in 1933 (2,168,961) 

It IS significant that the largest number of disputes and workers 
involved weie in the cotton and woollen mill s As in previous years, 
the majority of disputes related to wages and amounted to 68 per 
cent of the total Woikmen were successful in gaming some 
concession in appi oximately 36 pei cent of the total number of 
stiikes ended during the year The most important strikes were 
those in the Bombay textile mills from April to June and m the 
Sholapur Mills, Bombay, from February to May The former 
involved no less than 90,684 workers and the latter 17,248 In both 
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caaea the strikes related to -wages and ended in fa-rour of the 
employ erg. 

India 8 memheralup of the League of Nations and of the Interna 
tional Labour Organisation not only affects her own labour policy and 
legislation to aome extent^ but also gires her an opportunity of 
influencing international labour policy It is therefore worth 
mentac iDin g that, as a result of an increase in the strength of the 
Govemmg Body of the Organisation, her employers and -workers 
obtained a seat each on that Body This recognition of hfir import- 
ance as an industrial countiy la most satisfactory At its eighteenth 
seeaion held at Geneva in June 1984, the International Labour 
Conference adopted four draft Conventions concerning the employ 
ment of -women daring the night, -workmen a compenaation for 
occnpational diseases, regulation of honn of work in factories 
raanufacturiDg sheet glaaa by automatic maohinee, and benefit or 
allowances to those involuntarily unemployed and also a draft 
Becommendation relating to unemploymemt insnranco and various 
forms of relief for the unemployed. These had, -under article 405 
of the Treat> of Versailles, to be brought before the authority or 
authorities -within whose competence the matter lies, for the 
enactment of legislation or other action. The draft Conventions 
relating to the employment of women during the night and workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases are still -under consideration. 
The draft Con%entioas (t) regulating hours of work in factories 
manufacturing sheet glan by automatic machines and (ii) ensuring 
benefit or allowances to the involuntarily unemployed, and the 
llecommendation concerning un«mplo\'ment insunmce and -various 
forma of relief for the unemployed were duly placed before the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State In tho ease of the 
former Convention tho Legislative Assembly recommended to the 
Guvxmor General m Council that the matter shonld bo brought up 
for reconiidcmtion by the Artcmblj after publication of the Tariff 
Board s report on the glass industry It did not adopt any Resolu 
tion on the latter draft Convention or the Recommendation concern 
Ing unemplovraent Iniurance The Council of State adopted Re«>ln 
tlona m identical terms recommending that the Govcrnor-Gencrnl 
in Conuctl should not ratifv tho draft Conventions or accept the 
Recommendation. 
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iieturus relating to the Indian Stores Department too indicate ladiam 
some reinval of trade and general improvement in economic condi- 
tions The value of stores purchased during the year 1934-35 
amounted to Ks 4,76,36,251 » as against Its 3,59,94,135 during 1933-34 
To the inciease of Its 1,16,42,116 no less than Its 88,92,128 were 
contiibuted by the various railway admmisttations Textile purchases 
and the value of ordei’s foi engineering and miscellaneous stores again 
showed substantial increases On the inspection side also, the 
year under reviev witnessed a further all-round expansion of the 
work handled The value of stores inspected by the various 
organisations under the Department amounted to Its 5,36,35,655, 
as against Ks 4,46,65,505 during the preceding year In addition, 
rails, fishplates, castings, pipes and other steel products aggregatmg 
323,862 tons were mspected, the corresponding figuie for the previous 
year being 254,833 tons The total number of tests, analyses and 
investigations carried out at the Government Test House, Alipore, 
and the Metallurgical Inspectorate, Jamshedpur, amounted to 65,909 
or 19,144 more than during the year 1933-34 
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Tina chapter will flrrt ootline the general featnree of the year'? 
trade ttiU go on to a moro detailed statement of the pnnapal exportt 
and import* and will conclude with Bome account of other matters of 
commercial mtereat 

From the agricultural point of view, the season was not, 
gen 0 rall 7 speaking ver 7 favourable. Though the monsoon of 1934 
appeared somewhat later than usual, it gave, on the whole, fairi 7 
adequate and well-distributed ram. Nevertheleea, the output of some 
of the major cropa was lower than in the preceding year The yield 
of nee for instance decreased by 2 per cent (no lees than 12 per 
cent m Burma) and of cotton by 6 per cent In the letter ease, the 
decline was dne to the crop being damaged by excessive ram and 
frost in some of the important cotton-growing areas. Unfavourable 
weather condibona also marred, to some extent, the prospects of a 
very good sugarcane crop and affected the yield of groundnut, 
sesamum and castor seed The wheat crop of 1938-34 which was 
mostlv mowed during the joar under report, was slightly leas than 
that of the previous year The onttum of jute, however was C per 
cent higher than m 1933-34. 

The mdostrial altuetion nlm was leae satisfactory disputes 
bemg more numerous and the loss of working days much greater 

A brief surroy of economic conditions abroad will bo foand In 
the chapter on Finance All that need bo said about them hero ii 
that they wore slightly better than in the previous year The over 
sens demand for Indian ajrrlcollnral produce, however showed 
little improvement 

lu India too signs of further recovery were ^l*lble in many 
directions as indicated in various places in this report. On the 
wliole Indnstnnl progress was maintained particularly in cotton 
jute iron, steel and sugar which constitute India s staple indnstries, 
and there was some advance in the prices of agricultoml prodnee 
especially oilseeds, cotton and jnte. This means, broadly speaking 
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that the population had moie to spend Prices in general, however, 
leniained at a low level and showed no marked appreciation, though 
the steadiness of the latter half of the previous year was maintained 
This is borne out by the Calcutta wholesale-price mdex number, 
which was 143 m September 1929, just before the slump set in, 
touched low-water mark (82) in Maich 1933 and during 1934-35 
fluctuated within 2 points above or below — ^more often above — 88, at 
which it stood in March 1934 In Januaiy 1935, however, due to 
a speculative rise in the price of ceieals and oilseeds, it mounted 
to 94, but by the close of the year under leport had dropped to 87 

Recent issues of this publication have explained that since prices 
began to faU in October 1929, the decline in India has been much 
gieater in respect of exported articles (chiefly agricultural produce) 
than in respect of imported (manufactuied) aiticles This position 
continued during the year under leview According to the Indian 
index number series, the fall m March 1935 as compared with 
September 1929 was 41 pei cent in the case of the former and only 28 
per cent in the case of the latter It is to be lemembered, however, 
that, on the basis of price levels in December 1931, the decline was 
greater in the case of imported articles (17 per cent, as agamst an 
increase of 4 per cent in March 1935) and that while the price of 
exportec^ aiticles improved during 1934-35, that of imported articles 
declined 

When the year opened, the index number for exported articles 
stood at 116 With the exception of a slight fall m July and another 
in November, it rose steadily tdl Pebruaiy 1935, when it reached 132, 
the highest it has been smce the depression began, but diopped to 
128 in the following month Its general tendency during the year, 
however, was distinctly encouragmg The same trend is reflected 
m the prices of the prmcipal expoits According to the Calcutta 
mdex numbeis, the declme m rice, which, compared with Septembei 
1929, was 52 per cent m Maich 1934, was only 43 per cent m Maich 
1935 The corresponding figures for wheat, oilseeds and jute were 
49 pet cent and 47 per cent, 55 pei cent and 45 per cent, and 53 pe; 
cent and 48 pei cent respectively There was no change m cotton, 
but the improvement m tea which occurred in 1933-34 was not mam- 
tamed The prices of imported articles, as already mentioned, 
showed the opposite tendency Startmg at 123, their mdex numbei. 
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accordmg to the Indian aenes, rose a point in June but after further 
fluctuationa between 134 and 122 fell to 121 in February 1935 and 
a point lower gtDl m Maroh — its nadi^ amce Ootober 1929 The 
inference to be drawn from these two seta of figures taken together 
IS that the prices of manufactured articles, which comprise the bulk 
of the imports, are adjusting themselves to those of exported arfacles 
though there is still much leeway to be made up 

The total Talue of foreign merchandise imported durmg 1934-85 
was Ra 132 ororea This is Ea, 17 crores more than the previous 
year a figure and represents an improvement of 16 per cent Among 
the principal items which made up the increase, those which deserve 
mention are cotton and cotton goods (Ra. 6,22 lakhs — cotton 
manufactures [mcloding feuts] accounting for no lees than Es. 4 60 
lakhs) metals and ores (Ba. 1 88 lakhs) grams, pulse and fionr 
(Rs. 1 82 lakhs) motor cars and omnibuses (Rs. 1,37 lakhs) and 
wool both raw and manufactured (Ra. 1,31 lakhs) The nse in 
the value of imported grams, pulse and fiour was meet marked (from 
Es. 84 lakhs to Ra. 2,66 lakhs) and was due chiefly to the larger 
imports of nee both husked and tmhusked. Noticeable among the 
imports which decreased m value were sugar (Rss 60 lakhs) raw 
talk and silk manufactures (Ra. 22 lakhs) and maehlnory (Rs. 13 
lakhs) The further fall in the first ease (from 201 000* tons to 
223 000 tons) undoubtedly resulted from the increase in tlio output 
of mdigenouB sugar and the protective duty on foreign sugar 

Exports advanced from Rs 160 crores to Rs. 155 erorcs or by 
3 per cent To the additional Ra. 6 crores, raw cotton contributed 
Els. 7 43 lakhs, the quantity exported being 8 490 thousand bales, as 
against 2,821 thousand bales in 1933-34 Other lorgo contributors 
were lac (Ra. 84 lakhs) gunny bags (Rs. 53 lakhs) wolfram ore 
(Rs. 43 lakhs) raw rubber (Rs. 35 lakhs) oil cakes (Rs. 32 lakhs), 
teak and tea (Rs. 29 lakhs each) Though exports of raw jute 
increased slightly in quantitv the pneo realised was a little less 
than in the previous year There were docrcasos In n number of 
other items also notably sced% hides, sJdns and opium. 

Of the total value of exports in 1934-35 Rs. 3 ,j 5 lakhs repre 
sented ro-exporU. This was Its. 13 lakhs more tliaii in 1933-31 the 
nso being due mainly to raw skins (the re-exports of which howrvfr 
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declined in qiiaulitA*), innuufatlured silks, ^ eludes, and metals other 
than iron and steel Tlieie ^\crc decreases under eotton piccegoods, 
law wool and n few less important items 

Again in l!}34-3o, the Msihlc balance of trade in merchandise and balance of 
treasuic was in fn^onl of India, though tins time to the evtent of 
Es 76 croies as against Es 93 eroies in the previous yeai Ship- Exports 
meats of gold too ivcre once more laige (Es 53:J- ciorcs), but some- 
what less than in 1933-34 (Es 58 ciorcs) 

Proceeding now to the detailed account of imports, cotton and Detailed 
cotton goods will be dealt with first, as the}' are by far the niost 
important An appieciable increase in the import of cotton iiianu- Cotton 
factuies maikcd the xeai undci lexiew Every iinpoitant section of 
the trade participated in the ndxnncc, which seems to have been due Goods 
pnith to the compaiatueh high intake oi 1932-33 having been 
consumed duiing that and the succeeding year and partly to the 
general nnpioxement in economic conditions The total value of 
impoitcd cotton manufactures including fonts was Es 22,24 lakhs, 
compaied with Es 17,74 lakhs in the piexious year and Es 59,49 
laldis m 1929-30, xxhicli may be taken as the last of the normal years 
Luports of eotton twist and :tain totalled 34 million lbs valued at 
Es 3,10 lakhs or 2 niilhou lbs and Es 52 lakhs more than in the 
pieceding year The increase, both in quantity and value, was due 
mainly to laiger impoits of raci censed yarns Taking quantities 
alone, the year saxv both an absolute and a relative expansion m 
China’s share of the trade at the expense of the United Kingdom and 
Japan The values realised, how'ever, lose in the case of all countries 
It IS mteresting to observe that though, on the basis of quantity, 

Japan lost more than the United Kingdom, in value her share rose 
by Es 20 lakhs and the United Kingdom’s by Es 5 lakhs only 

Despite the fact that the outturn of cotton piecegoods in India 
(including handloom pioduction) reached the record level of 4,853 
m i llion yards duimg the year under review, the imports of this 
commodity from abroad rose from 796 million yards to 980 million 
yards m quantity and from Es 13,49 lakhs to Es 17,41 lakhs in 
value The imports in 1934-35 were 23 1 per cent higher than in 
1933-34 and 49 pei cent lower than in 1929-30 on the basis of 
quantity, but 29 1 per cent higher than m 1933-34 and 65 3 per cent 
lower than in 1929-30 on the basis of value The United Kingdom 
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and Japan were again the largest exporters bnt while the latter s 
ahipments increased by 48 million yards, the former s increased by 
as much as 134 million yards. Thatr respective ahares of the year s 
unporta of piecegoods other than fonts -was 68 6 per cent and 39 6 
per cent as against 54 5 per cent and 44.8 per cent m 1933-34 In 
respect of cotton feats, however the position wns reversed, Japan a 
share of the total of 86 million yards imported having risen very 
substantially (from 8 miUion to 23 mfllion yards and from Ha. 12 
laths to Ha. 83 lakhs) while that of Great Britain fell from 11 millJon 
to 7 million yards and from He. 17 lakhn to Es. 8 Istha The United 
States of America were also losers to the eotent of U millian yards 
and Ha. 10 lath* 

amc and Due posdbly to the Indian Tariff (Teitfle Protection) Amend 

"Wool* ment Act, 1934, which imposed protective duties on raw silk, silk 
yam, piecegoods and mixtures, the total value of silk imports fell 
from Ra 8 69 lokha to Re. 8 37 lakhs. Haw silk declined from 2 4 
million lbs. valued at Ra. 72 lakhs to 23 million lbs. valued at He 57 
lakhs and ailk manofactores, htmi Ha. 2,87 lakhs to Ha. 2,80 lakhs 
but silk yarn rose from slightly over 2 million lbs. to 3 3 million lbs. 
in quantity and from Hs. 47 Inkhs to Rs, 78 lakhs in value Under 
piecegoods too however there was a recesajon — from 41 million yards 
valued at Ra. 1 82 lakhs to 33 million yards valued at Ha. 1 2o lakhs. 
Japan was the principal loeer in piecegoods, but made np her losses 
not only under yam, of which she took the Hon s share (a little more 
than 1 8 mQlion lbs.) bat also under silk mixtures, of which she eon 
tnbuted 1L7 million yards (3 7 million yards more than in 1933-31) 
towards the total of 13 4 million yards valued at Rt. 74 lokhs imported 
during 1934-35 

Imports of artificial silk rose very markedly the increase in yam 
being 6 8 million lbs. and that in piecegoods (mixed and unmlxed) 
nearly 26 million yards. The total value of these imports was 
Rs. 3 69 lakhs as compared with Rs 2 74 lakhs in 1933-.3I Tapan 
was the chief supplier but this Is not surprising as she has In recent 
years attained pre-eminence In rayon production being now second 
only to the United States of America. 

Both raw wool and manufactured wool were Imported in larger 
quantities the total shipments during the \car being valuej at 
lU. 3 80 lath* against the previous vear s Ra. lakhs Raw wool 
the Imports of which increased by nearly a raUHon lbs. accounted for 


IN 'll \ InLlis (it tlio total A fc.itiiio oi the >('nr wns tlio 'rro\Mng: 

( oinjvlinoii in ’i\Ofillon innmif.'K’lnros Tlio imports of 
unn fiom .liipan ammintod to nltoiit 50.1)00 llis oiiIn in 3032- 

Init sJtmti .IS In';]! as ] 0 nullinn ll»s in tlio .M'Jir undi'r iomom and 
JO ('■nniti'tl for IN 2'i laKlis y} tho IN 20 InKhs wot 111 of varn nnporlcd 
Tluno^'li tlu' I'lntod Kiiiirdom smi soiho 72.001) lbs loss, her leeeiiits 
woio m arh tin* s.uin as m I't.r} nninoli IN 3 JaKhs Jvnitting 
wool tells tlio s*niu* tab' of .Itijinn’s cbonmation Of the total intaKo 
o1 noaily I 0 miliion lbs \ aim’d at about IN 32 laKlis, she supplied 
some 1 2 million lbs \alm'd at IN 20 InlJis Her tonlnbiition in 
tlio proious \ont w.ss 327 000 lbs ojih valued at a little undci 
l?s ,~) lakhs ihre liowe\er the hmdi ipinliti of (Jieat Britain’s 
jiroduels enabled her to hold her own — liei eonsifrinncnts advanced 
fiom '121 000 lbs to 010,000 lbs Impoits of woollen pieLC<^oods, 
includiiur prKuls of wottl mived with other mntonals, totalled ncarl.v 
II million ^ar^K m ouaiitit\ and IN 3,82 lakhs in \alue jc^ 
increases of 2f million yards and IN 52 lakhs o\er the prcMOiis 
\ ear’s tiirures Under this head loo dapan took the lend, lhoii"li for 
the first time, her portion beiiifr 7 3 niiilion %ards, but in fins dcjiart- 
ment aNo the United Kiiifttlom held her own and increased her 
quota b\ a million ^ards 

Unlike last \eai, when time w.is a iceession, the impoils ofMctnlsond 
metals and manufactures thereof ad\nnccd by 16 /ic; cenf in 
quantit\ (from 302,000 tons to 456 000 tons) and liy 20 per cent in Tiiorcof. 
value (fiom IN 9,49 laklis to IN 11.37 laklis) All the important 
metals slmred in tlie increase Tlioutrli Indm Jierself produced more 
iron and steel during the jcai under review, she also imported 
laigcr quantities of them, namely 370,000 tons ns against 329,000 
tons in 1933-34 The United Kingdom’s share of the year’s imports, 
her gieatest since 1931-32 lose absolutely (by 16,000 tons) but fell 
relatively, while Germany and Japan inci cased their shares a little, 
both absolutely and lelatnelj’ The impoiks of non-fen ous metals 
also expanded — ^from 62,000 tons ^ allied at Rs 3,95 lakhs to 86,000 
tons valued at Rs 4,99 lalchs Noteworthy features were the marked 
rise in coppei imports (b.Y 216,000 cwt valued at Rs 52 lakhs), the 
United ICingdom, Geimany, Japan and the United States of America 
being the largest suppliers and shaiers of the inciease, and the slight 
use (100 ewt ) m the quantity of lead imported, which was aeeom- 
panied by a fall of Rs 72,000 in value 
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Taking the vanona types of machinery and millTcoric together 
imports declined from Ba. 12 77 lflkhn to Ea. 12 64 The 

reduction 'waa due chiefly to a fall under sugar maohinory the 
rmports of which had been heavy during the two preceding years. 
With a few exceptions, however the remaining items under 
head showed increases. In fact, if sugar machinery were left out 
of accounf^ there would bo a rise hero of Es, 248 lakhs. The larger 
importa of sugar machinery from the Netherlands and of textile 
machinery from Japan led to a reduction in the United Kingdom s 
share of the trade m 1938-84 bnt most of the lost ground was 
regained during the year under review no other country recording 
an improvement except America. The only items which call for 
detafled notice are sugar mnohinery and tea machinery Importa of 
the former as already stated, declined markedly namely from 
Ba. 3 86 lakhs to Es. 1,05 lakhs or by more thAn half. The United 
Kingdom s shipments were valued at Ka. 73| lakhs as against Es 1 96 
lakhs in the previous year but hex share of the total value was 70 
par «wnt in 1934^ as against only 68 ptr ceni in 1983^ In view 
of the tea restnotioa scheme meutiODed m our last two reports, it is 
interesting to note that the imports of tea machinery increased and 
were valued at Ea. 22 lakhs compared with Ba. 12 lakhs in the pre< 
ceding year 

The world trade depression had a very adverse effect on the 
importation of motor cars Into India. Consignments fell from 17 399 
in 1929-30 to 12 601 m 1930-31 and more drastically still in the two 
succeeding years. This process was arrested in 1933-34 when some 
expansion oeouired- The year under review saw a further advance, 
the number Imported being 14434 as against 9 759 m the previous 
year The United Kingdom was again the largest supplier but 
during the year the United States of America made more headway 
against her In spite of tariff preferences, the former was able to 
secure only 21 per cent of the increase in Imports, while the latter 
captured 71 per cent Shipments from the United Kingdom were 
valued at Ea. 1,24 lakhs and those from the United States at Ka. 93 
lakhs. The importa of motor omnibuses vans and lorries also 
increased — from 6 49G to 9fi72 in number and from. Be CC lakhs to 
Rb 1,21 lakhs in value. Hero too America, which has alwars held a 
predominant position Increased her quota from 3 692 to 6A69 
while consignments from the United Kingdom rose from 623 to 1 171 
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Gicat Biilani occupies only thud place iii this biauch ot the tiade, 
but liei sliipments to India duiiiig the yeai under leview yreie hei 
highest 111 lecent yeais 

Though the output of the Indian sugai industry has been Sugar 
ineicasing rapidly in leeent >cars, it is not yet sufficient to meet 
Indian requirements fully India has therefore still to import an 
appieciable though declining quantity of sugai fiom abioad Despite 
a substantial use in home pi eduction, the total impoits during the 
yeai under rcinew amounted to neailv 223 thousand tons, excluding 
molasses This, honevei, yas appreciably less than the quantity 
imported in the pi e\ ions .year Java was again the chief supplier, 
but her share declined fiom 1944 thousand to 175 9 thousand tons 
Theie vas a marked i eduction m consignments from the United 
Kingdom also, namely fiom 37 thousand tons to only 17 thousand 
tons 


With a few exceptions, notably drugs and medicines, which other 
dechned ui ^alue fiom Rs 1,93 laldis to Rs 1,92 lakhs, spices, which 
declined fiom Rs 1,56 lakhs to Rs 1,55 lakhs, tobacco, winch dechned 
from Rs 72 lakhs to Rs 62 lakhs , and coal and coke, which declined 
from Rs 14 lalihs to Rs 12 lakhs, all other imports registered 
increases Among these may be mentioned mineral oils, which 
advanced from 186 miUion gallons valued at Rs 5,83 laldis to 201 
million gallons valued at Rs 6,07 lakhs (petiol, how^ever, declined 
from 1 6 to 1 5 million gallons, due probably to larger home produc- 
tion) , haidware, which increased fiom Rs 2,88 laldis to Rs 3,05 
lakhs, chemicals, which rose from Rs 2,70 lakhs to Rs 2,92 lakhs, 
and liquors, which expanded from 4 8 million gallons valued at 
Rs 2,27 lakhs to 4 9 milhou gallons valued at Rs 2,36 lakhs 

During the year under review, exports of cotton and cotton Detailed 
goods were affected mainly by two factors, the limitation scheme 
adopted by the United States of America and the operation of the cotton, 
Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement The former was the do min ating Manui^ 
influence on cotton prices and, combined with the attempt to turedL 
maintam the price of Ameiican cotton at artificial levels, led to a 
larger demand for cotton produced in other countries, India among 
them In regard to the Indo-Japanese Tiade Agreement, the signi- 
ficance of the year lay in the fact that it was the first complete trade 
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Tear during -which Japan s purchases of Indian cotton -were regulated 
by the quantity of her exports of piecegoods to India, 

The total exporta of raw cotton during 1934-36 amounted to 
8 490 000 bales -valued at Rs. 34^6 lakhs compared with 2,821,000 
bales valued at Ra. 27 63 lakhs in 193S-34 Japan again took by 
far the largest quantity namely 2 0o5 000 bales valued at Rs 21,63 
lakhs, or 949 000 bales more than m the preceding year with a me 
of H*. 10,16 lakhs in value. The United Kingdom too consumed 
more Indian cotton m the year under review than in the previous 
year (347 000 bales as against 842,000 bales) thanks chiefly to the 
efforts of the Indian Cotton Committee of Lancashire, 

The revival of the demand for cotton piecegoods, evidenced by 
larger imports, -was reflected also m the higher outturn of Indian 
mills, which totalled 8 397 million yards or 462 million yards more 
than m 1933-34 Only a very gmall proportion of this namely 57 7 
miDion yards or 1 7 per cent was shipped abroad, the major portion 
going to the Indian market The value of the exports in 1934-35 
and 1933-34 -was Rs 1 77 lakhs and Re. 1,^ lakhs respectively 

Jute exports suffered a set back during the year under renew 
in that they lost their premier position among the oomitry s exports. 
Actually however they advanced a little in quantity (from 1 420 000 
tons to 1 437 (KK) tons or 1,2 per cent) though remaining 
stationary at about Ra. 82|crores in value. During the first half 
of the year jote prices tended to fall and the voluntarj restriction 
scheme announced in September 1934 had little Immediate re- 
assuring effect But as the year advanced conQdenco grow demands 
from foreign countries began to revive and the entire industry 
assumed a healthier outlook. 

Exports of raw jute totalled 762,000 tons in quantlti the 
highest since 1929-30 and Ra, 1087 lakhs in valuo. In spite of the 
increase of some 4 OOO tons m quantitj however the value of ship- 
ments decreased by over Rs C lakhs* Consignments to both the 
United Kingdom and Germany fell appreciablv namely bj 11 000 
tons and 29 000 tons respectively j but it is signiQcant that while 
exports to certain otlier European countries also diminished those 
to Italy increased substantially Japan too took n good deal more 

Tie efflet raJoe of lie prerloe# jeae • exportj was J0,P3 Ukb». Ti* 
E*. 11 crore* Bientloned In lot jreax • report wu aa approrlmate figar* 
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than in inivl-.ll \V1h1c llic jnrdngo of guinu clotli exported lose 
from ] Ond million 1o 1 OlVo imlhoii, the Milne fell fioni Ks 11,38 
InUlis to Ivs 10,91) luKlis The United Htnte^ of Amcnen iicie, as 
Usual the hir"ei.l consmnois though then consumption bln auk from 
G47 million .^aids to filO million yards Shipments to the Aigcntine 
increased hy 59 million ^ards, -while those to the United Kingdom 
and Canada deelincd In 2 million and 12 million jards rcspeetucly 
Expoits of gunnv hags rose, hotli in quant it} and \alue, the actual 
figuies heiiig j2.1 million and Es ]0,2> lakhs against 402 million and 
l?s 9 72 lakhs in the previous \car Notable features were the 
incicnses of 3 million, 2i'f million 9 million and 12 million bags 
icspcctncb in the United Kingdom’s, Siam’s, South Africa’s and 
Japan’s quotas and the decrease of 22 million bags in Australia’s 
quota 

In tlie >ear under rc\icw, the second during which it liad been Tea. 
Ill opeiation, the tea icstriction scheme mentioned m our last two 
reports did not gne as satisfaelori results as m the first .year. This 
was due paith to the slightly higher quotas fixed for the exports of 
the year, but maiulj to the appreciable increase in shipments from 
countries not pni licipating in the scheme, especially Chinn The 
additional quantities thus thrown on the mnikct would not alone 
ha^p caused so serious a deterioration in the stoclc position as did 
oceui, had the late of clcaiance not fallen below* that of the pie%nous 
jear In ordei to rcstoie equilibiium between supply and demand, 
tlie export quota for 1935-3G has, undei the scheme of contiol, been 
reduced fiom S?-^: per cevf to 824 pei coni of the normal figuie In 
addition, the industry os a wdiole has turned its attention to a 
“ diiuk-more-tea ” campaign, particularly in India and America, 
w'heie potentiabties aie gieatest 

The factors 3ust mentioned and the larger home production 
(estimated at 400 million lbs oi 16 5 million lbs more than in 1933- 
34) inevitably affected the year’s exiiorts, which totalled 325 million 
lbs %alued at Rs 20,13 lakhs compared with 318 million lbs 
valued at Es 19,84 lakhs in the preceding year There were thus 
increases of 2 2 per cent and 1 5 pei cent respectively The aveiage 
declared value pei lb of the exports, however, fell from 10 annas 
to 9 annas 11 pies Shipments to the United Kingdom were again 
by fai the largest, being 288 5 million lbs or 89 per cent of the whole, 
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valued at Ra 18 crores. Her share of the 1938-34 shipmentB was 
87 per cent Direct exports to other coiuitnee generally declined, the 
important eiceptiona being Arabia and Ohile. 

There was still further ehnukage of the export trade in food 
grama, though certain mdividual items fegistared some expansion 
Consignments feU from 1 870 000 tons to 1,765 000 tons in quantity 
but rose from Ra 11,76 lakhs to Ra 11 W lakhs in value. Rice and 
wheat will be eonaderod separately Of the remaining cereals, poise 
and barley recorded inereasea of 8 000 tons and 14 000 tons 
respectively after the latter s virtual disappearance from the list in 
1988-84 

The fall m the exports of foodgrains reaulted chiefly from a 
further contraction in the demand for Tndien nee in foreign markets. 
Outward shipments declined from 1 744 000 tons to 1,607 000 tons. 
Burma, as usual, contributed the lion s share (87 par cant) of the 
siupmantB namely 1,399 000 tons which, however was 128 OOO tons 
lees than m the previous year Consignments to Europe declined 
from 623 000 tons to 442 000 tons owing mainly to Germany the 
Netherlands and Belgium having taken appreciably Jess than in 
1938*84 but thanks to the preference enjoyed bv Indian nee in the 
United Kingdom, exports to that oountry increfiscd hy 17 000 tons. 
Exports to China (mcluding Hongkong) the Straits Settlements and 
Ceylon which are among India s pnncipal customers, also showed 
large reductions ns did those to Cuba, which took a mew 17 000 
tons against 46 000 tons In 1933-84 In most cases, these decreases 
rjtn be traced to growing competition from other rico-prodncing 
countries, notably Siam and French Indo-Chino 

Owing to keen competibon and low prices, India has in recent 
years been forced to hold aloof firom the international wheat market 
Indigenous productlou increased slightly — from 9 4 million to 9 7 
mUhon tons (estimated)— and exports markedly — from 2 000 tons 
valued at Rs. 3 lakhs to 11 000 tons valued at Ra. lOJ lakhs. Of the 
latter quantity the United Kingdom took no less than 9 000 tons. 

In eontnift to the year 1933-34 the total exports of oilseeds of 
an kinds declined in 1934-36 being 876 000 tons valued at Rs 10,64 
iafcha as against 1424 000 tons valued at Rs 10 06 lakhs. The fall 
was due mainly to a rcdnetlon in the demand for linseed the rise 
in which was the chief factor in last venr's improvement The 
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figures for linseed aie 238,000 tons and Rs 3 crores, % e., 141,000 tons 
and Ks 1,58 lakhs less than the previous yeai’s figures Great 
Biitain took 72,600 tons of linseed less and shipments to the United 
States, Geimany, Italy and Fiance weie also somewhat seriously 
cui tailed on mg to the hheial ciop produced by the Argentine All 
othei oilseeds snileied the same fate, though for gioundnuts the 
reduction was smallei than foi the others, due chiefly to a marked 
mcrease (of 81,400 tons) m consignments to the United Kingdom 
Rapeseed, sesamum and cotton seed legisteied shaip declmes 

Gams and losses were faulj’^ equall}’^ divided among the other 
exports, ten items shonmig inci eases m both quantity and value, mne 
decreases m both respects and two an mcrease m one respect com- 
bmed with a deciease m the other Noteworthy among the items m 
the first category weie metals and oies The total exports of ores, 
which amounted to 515,000 tons valued at Rs 2,72 lakhs, showed an 
improvement of 210,000 tons m quantity and Rs 88 lakhs m value 
Exports of manganese oie absorbed about 89 per cent of the total 
and accounted for 460,000 tons or 194,000 tons more than m 1933-34 
Consignments to France, the Umted Kingdom and Japan were 
mainly responsible for the rise There was a further advance m the 
amount of pig-iron exported, the figures bemg 417,000 tons valued 
at Rs 93 lakhs compared with 377,000 tons valued at Rs 85 lakhs 
m the previous year It is sigmficant that shipments to Japan rose 
maikedly (from 184,000 tons to 246,000 tons) The demand for 
Indian teak agam increased, 43,000 cubic tons valued at Rs 90 lakhs 
bemg expoited m 1934-35 as against only 27,000 cubic tons valued at 
Rs 61 lakhs m 1933-34 In view of the mternational restriction 
scheme, it is mterestmg to note that durmg the year under review 
exports of raw rubber expanded from 16 2 million lbs valued at 
Rs 31 lakhs to 23 8 million lbs valued at Rs 66 lakhs Items m the 
second categoiy which deserve special mention are raw wool, tobacco, 
coffee and opium Exports of raw wool dropped from 55 9 million 
lbs to 34 1 million lbs ui quantity and from Rs 1,98 lakhs to Rs 1,27 
lakhs m value owing chiefly to a sharp fall in consignments to the 
United Kingdom (from 43 4 million lbs to 25 7 million lbs ) Ship- 
ments of unmanufactured tobacco declmed by about 10 pet cent m 
quantity and 13 per cent m value, coffee, from 186,000 ewts valued 
at Rs 1,02 laldis to 141,000 ewts valued at Rs 73 lakhs , and opium, 
from 3 524 ewts to 825 ewts only Of the latter, 212 ewts valued 
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at Ks. / JokliB 'U'ere recorded under private merchandlM compared 
mth 2 270 oTvta. valued at Ra 78 lakhs in the year previona. Thi» 
aa noted in another chapter la an eloquent oommentary on India’s 
opium policv Lao ivaa the moat important item belonging to the 
last category The quantity exported m 4934^5 dropped by 145,000 
CTVts but the value realised was Es, 84 lakha more than m the 
preceding year This la accounted for by the fact that the bulk 
of the ahipmcnta waa made when pnc« were high 

Wo ahall close our account of the year a commerce with a brief 
analyaia of the direction of trade — that is the relative movementt of 
the share of Indian trade enjoyed by vanons countnea. The "United 
Kingdom s share of both exports and imports contracted a little 
In so far as the export trade is concerned this is the more regrettable 
becanse her quota had been increasing slowly bnt rteadfly in recent 
veart. In 19ft4-S5 however it fell from 32.2 per cent to 81 6 per 
cent The decline may be slight, but rt is a decline nevertheless On 
the import ode the reduction from 41 7 per cent to 40 6 per cent 
was also small bat a repetition of what happened between 1929*30 
and 1932-38 In the latter year and again m 1933*84 there were 
inoreasea. The most striking feature of the year was the improre* 
meat of Japan s position in regard to both exports and imports. 
Of the countnea with which India has an appreciable volume of 
trade Japan was the only one whose ahoro of Indian exports 
increased Moreover the increase was substantial (from 8 6 per cent 
to 161 p«r cent) and followed a decline in the preceding year 
The nse in her share of the Import trade was not so large being 
1.6 per cent only but it is mgnifleant nevertheless, since here again 
there had been a fall m the previpus year and apart from the 
Umted States of America, which gamed to a negligible extent, Jopan 
was the only country to achieve on advance under imports. Of the 
remaining conntries, it is not necesvory to consider onv but the 
United State* of Amenca and Germany Tho latter lost ground on 
both sidc^ b} 0 1 per cent in imports and by 2 per cent in exports. 
Though the former s share on tho import ride rose very iUghtlj 
(from 6.2 per cent to 0 4 per cent) it fell on the export side from 9 6 
per cent to 8.3 per cent 

The pnncipal eomraoditics reflect much the same tendmclei- 
The United Kingdom’s share of the imports of cotton manafsclorcs 
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iuci eased fioin 58 b pn ctni lo 5') 7 ccni, ^^lnIe JupauS declined 
fiom 35 pc} ccni to 32 4 pc) ccnl Uiidei silk manufactures and 
artificial silk llo^^e^cr. , -while the United Kingdom’s quotas 
respeclneh lose fiom 2 8 ccni to 5 per cent and fell from 113 
pci ccni to 6 9 pa cait, Japan’s A\ent up fiom 73 2 pa ccni to 74 6 
pa ccni and fiom 571 pa ccni to 75 5 pa cent Othci countries 
ha\e onlv ncgligihle sliaies in these items, except China and Italy, 
at -wdiose exiiemc Japan inotited undei silk manufactures and 
artificial silk respeetnely In non and steel, the United Kingdom 
suffcied a aci^ slight loss (01 pa ccni) and Belgium a laiger one 
(15 per ccni), nhile Gciinanv gained to the e-rtent of 0 9 pa cent, 
but undei machinoi.\, the United Kingdom increased her share by 
4 pa ccni at the exiiensc of Gcimanj' and Belgium The United 
Kingdom’s contiibution to the motoi-ear trade showed a marked 
fallnig off (fiom 48 3 pa ccni to 40 5 per cent), the difference being 
absorbed bv the United States of Ameiica, whose contribution 
increased from 30 4 pa cent to 41 3 ccni Under sugar too, the 
United Kingdom suffeicd a set-back to the extent of 6 4 pa cent, 
but in this instance the resultant ad\antage went chiefly to Java 
On the export side, the United Kingdom’s Uilangs of raw cotton 
shrank fiom 12 7 pa ccni to 9 8 pei cent, Germany’s from 7 9 per 
cent to 3 9 pa cent , and France’s, fiom 5 8 per cent to 3 8 pa cent, 
while Japan’s expanded remarkably (fiom 39 6 pa cent to 616 
per cent) America’s shaie of this trade is negligible In raw jute 
also the United Kingdom’s share declined, as did those of Germanj' 
and France, while in jute manufactuies, though the same happened 
in the case of Germany, there was no change m the case of the United 
Kingdom oi Fiance The United States of America’s share of the 
latter commodity suffeied contraction from 317 per cent to 28 4 per 
cent, hut their shaie of raw jute exports remained unaltered Under 
metals and ores, the United Kingdom’s quota decreased from 48 1 
per cent to 421 pc) cent and Gei many’s from 7 6 per cent to 6 8 
per cent, but Japan’s and France’s ineieased by 4 per cent and 14 
per cent respectively while the United States of America retained 
their 2 7 pei cent 

On the basis of values, India had no balance, either favourable 
or unfavourable, against the United Kingdom in 1931-32 or 1933-34, 
but an adverse balance of Rs 11 crores in 1932-33 and one of Bs 5 
crores in 1934-35 In regard to other British possessions, India’s 
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favourable balance of Ra 13 crorea m 193^-34 declined to Es. 11 
crorea in the year under review Here too therefore she lost ground 
Taking the Bntiflh Empire aa a whole the favourable balance of 
Ea 14 crorea m 1931-S2 suffered a serious set back in 1932-33 when 
It feu to a mere Ra. 3 crorea. It recovered to Ra, 13 crorea m 1933-34, 
but m 1934-35 there was again a recession (to Ra. 6 crorea) In the 
case of the United States of America, the adverse balance of Ri. 1 
crore m 1932-33 was converted into a favourable balance of Ra. 7 
ororea in 1938-84. Thu dropped to Ra. 6 cror^ in the year under 
renew Japan has been steadily losing ground to India smee 1932-33 
In that year the trade balance was Ra. 6 crorea in Japan s favour 
but it feU to Ra 2 crorea only in 1933-84 In 1934-35 this favour 
able balance was converted into an adverse one of double the amount, 
t,e there was a balance of Ha. 4 crorea in India s favour Thli is 
probably to be attnbuted to the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement 
chiefly On the basis of exports and imports of merohandUo as a 
whole, there was a balance of Ra. 23 crores in India s favour This 
represents a decline of Bs. 12 crorea compared 'with the preceding 
year in which there had been a marked increase. 

It remains to refer to certain other matters of commercial 
interest. 

In view of the aioniung foU in the price of rubber in recent 
years and the diffloolties ^v^th which rubber producers were faced 
in consequence representativea of the industry in the main rubber 
producing countnea, namely India, Ceylon, ilalaya, BritWi North 
Borneo the Dutch East Indies, French Indo-China, Sarawak and 
Siam, formulated an InternalJona! scheme for restricting the produo 
tion, export and stocks of rubber The main features of the schemo 
aro that it should remain in force up to the 31rt December 1938 in 
the first instance the question of continuing it thereafter being 
renewed by the Governments concerned} that daring Its cnrrency 
exports of rubber should bo limited to certain porccntagtai of pre- 
determined basic quotas that imports should bo prohibited except 
under licence} that the stocks held bj owners should be restricted; 
and that plantbg and re planting should be dnutleallr reduced and 
limited The replies to a referendum Issued in India showed that an 
overwhelming majority of producers were in favour of the scheme 
By nrtne of their ac e esrion to the inter-Oovemmcntal agreement 
referred to the Government of India were committed to obtaining 
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legislative sanction to the scheme and the Indian Eruhber Control 
Act, 1934, was accordingly passed by the Indian legislature in 
September 1934 The Ac^ itself did not come mto force during the 
year under review, but the scheme was nevertheless given effect to 
from the 1st June 1934 by the issue of notifications under section 19 
of the Sea Customs Act 

In pursuance of a recommendation made by the committee set Ottawa 
up by the Legislative Assembly in November 1932 to consider the Agreement 
terms of the Ottawa Tiade Agreement, a leport on the working of 
that Agreement up to the end of the fiscal year 1933-34 was submitted 
by Government to a committee of the Assembly The general con- 
clusions of this committee, which submitted its report m August 1934, 
weie that the United Kingdom had proved a steadier market for both 
preferential and non-preferential commodities than foreign eountries ^ 
m general, that the recent general tendency towards equality of the 
mutual tiade between India and the United Kingdom had practically 
been established m the first year of the preferences , that the majority 
of the pieferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more important 
exports had been of definite value to her export trade, that the pre- 
ferences given by India had similarly been of definite assistance to 
the United Kmgdom and where they had not led to increased trade, 
had at least tended to counteract factors operatmg in the opposite 
direction, that though the articles which enjoy preference on 
importation into the United Kingdom constitute the most important 
and stable part of India’s exports, the preferences given by India 
had not adversely affected the Indian consumer or Indian revenues, 
that the import preferences had not proved detrimental to any Indian 
industiy, and that on the whole the Agreement had resulted in 
mutual benefit to the eontractmg parties A similar committee set 
up by the Council of State in pursuance of a Eesolution adopted by 
that House in March 1933, submitted its report in September 1934 
and reeoided generally the same views 


Reference was made m the last year’s report to the visit of the Suppie- 
British Textile Mission to India The klission left India m October 
1933 and on the eve of its departure the Government of India gave Agreement 
its Chairman an assurance that they would take an early opportumty 


of entering mto discussions with His Majesty’s Government with a 
meiv to clarifj^mg the position m regard to protected articles about 
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which it had not been poaaible to negotiate a more precise under 
utandmg at Ottawa, DiacuaaionB took place accordingly in the United 
Kingdom and resulted in the signing in January 1986 of a Trade 
Agreement which is deemed to be supplementary to and oo-tenainoua 
mth, the Ottawa Trade Agreement. It sets out in precise terms the 
principles which have guided the Government of India s fiscal and 
tariff policy and practice since July 1928 as a result of a Besolution 
adopted by the Assembly and commits them to extending protection 
to such mdustriM only as can establish claims thereto in accordance 
with the policy of disonmhiating protection laid down m the 
Resolution. It further binds them to afford to the industry con 
cemed m the United Kingdom on opportunity of stating its case 
before the Tariff Board when the question of granting substantive 
protection to on Indian industry is referred to it. In the Agree- 
'“ment His Majesty a Government recognise that the economio well 
beuag of India may demand the application of a policy of discn 
minating protection that, m pursuance of that policy the Indian 
industry concerned is entitled to odequate protection against all 
rivals and competitors whosoever they may be and that the revenue 
needs of India must normally dictate the level of thoae duties which 
are not fixed upon a protective basis. The Agreement also requires 
His Jlojesty s Government to develop and stimulate the import into, 
and consumption in, the United Kingdom of raw cotton and scml 
manufactured matennls from India and to continue the privilege of 
doty free entry of Indian pig iron into the United Kingdom so long 
as the duties on iron and steel articles imported into India arc 
subject to certain conditions, not less favourable to the United 
Kingdom than those provided for m the Iron and Steel Dntics Act 
1934 
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The Indo-Turlrish Trade Aerremcnt, which bod bllhcrto 
Koverued commercial relntiono between Indio ond Turkey ond under 
which Indion goods were enUUed to most fovonreil notion trrnlment 
in Tnrkev on terms of reciprocity woo denounced by tbot eountrr 
on the 22nd November 1934 the denunemlion hceoralnt, ciTcetiTe 
from the 22nd Febmory 1935 Thu step woo token in pitranonee 
of o poUov of boloncing overteoo trade eichongeo with indlvidnol 
countries odopted «m= tune /rode ogreements w^ 

countries other then India were olso denounced. The position 



resulting fiom the deiiuiieiation has been receiving th? careful con- 
sideration of the Government of India and endeavours are being 
made to safeguard India’s export trade with Turkey as far as 
possible , 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 1934, which Import 
extended up to the 31st March 1935 the duty of Es 2 per cwt. on 
impoited wheat and wheat ftoui, was repealed when the Consolidated Broken 
Indian Tariff Act was passed m September 1934, the duties becoming 
an integial pait of the Import Tariff schedule The situation m 
respect of this commodity showed marked signs of improvement 
durmg the year under review and at the end, though Indian wheat 
was still out of parity with world prices, it was found possible to 
reduce the import duty on wheat and wheat flour from Es 2 to 
Es 1-8-0 pet cwt 

Large imports of broken rice weie discovered to be in serious 
competition with eertam of the better grades of rice produced in 
Madras This caused some alarm to Indian nee producers and 
the Government of India were obliged to impose a duty of twelve 
annas pei maund on imports of broken nee of foreign origin 

In last year’s report reference was made to the question of Protection 
continmng protection to the iron and steel industry The Tariff 
Board’s report on the subject, received m April 1934, showed that the mdostry. 
protection had been effective and that, ui spite of the great faUmg 
off in the demand for steel products, the industry had made sub- 
stantial progress, maintaining its output and greatly i educing its 
costs of production The Board thought that the Ottawa Trade 
Agi cement had been beneficial as regards pig iron and suggested 
that its continued free entry into the United Ehngdom should be 
secured in return for a paitly preferential pioteetive duty qn British 
galvanized sheets It was of opinion, however, that the Supple- 
mentary Agreement of 1932 with the Umted Kingdom regarding 
non and steel had served its puipose and should be abrogated It 
consideied that on the whole it was necessary to continue protection 
nji to the 31st March 1941 to the branches of the industry which 
already enjoyed it and to extend it to certain other branches for 
a like peiiod The Government of India accepted these recom- 
mendations geneially They ivere given effect to in the Iron and 
Stee] Duties Act, 1934, which came into force on the 1st of 
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November 1934 As they involved a very coMiderable rednetiou of 
import duties in certain nnportant case* ■with reeultant Bhrinlage 
in the customa revenue derived therefrom, it 'waa found necessary 
to impose as a revenue measure an RTtrww duty on steel ingots 
produced in Bntiah India. Countervailing ouatoms duties corres- 
ponding to thifl excise duly were imposed on imported iron and steel 
articlefl These countervailing duties are m addition to the protective 
duties recommended bv the Board and alternative to the ad valorem 
revenue duties on arbclea m respect of which protection was not 
given, 

Dunng the year under renew the Government of India decided 
to adhere to the Geneva Protocol on Arbitration Clauses 1923 
and the Convention on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral Awards> 
1927 on behalf of British India. The Protocol lays down that 
each of the contracting States ahall recognise suhnuasions to arbitra 
tion which have been concluded between partle* subject respectively 
to the junadiotion of the various contracting States, The Convention 
supplements the Protocol by providing for the aiforceraent of 
arbitral awards made m foreign eountnes m pursuance of submU- 
dona to arbitratioii falling -within the provisions of the Protocol 
The adherence of British India waa subject to the reservation that 
obligation under the Instruments -wili be limited to inch contracts as 
are regarded as commercial under Indian law The lustm 
menU were signed on behalf of India on the 9th April 193 j Before 
they can be ratified, however implementing legislation will lia\o to 
be enacted and this matter is reeei\iiig attentjou 

As in former years, India participated in a number of fairs and 
exhibitions abroad during the year under renew In addition to the 
annual British Industnos Fair the more important were the 
Aldershot Empire Show; the Dominions Industnes and Tradrs 
Exhibition and Conference the International Grocer* Exhibition 
London the Ideal Horae Food and Faslnon Exhibition, Fdinburplij 
the Canadian Notional Exhibition, Toronto; the onnual International 
Samples Fair Milan the Berlin Grocery and Cooterj Exhibition 
and the International Cookery Exhibition Frankfurt-on Main 

■\Vith effect from the Ist Vpnl 1932, a scheme for the mrMmtion 
and certification of eecoantnnU m India was introdiiewl with the 
object of securing nniform control o\er the audit of the secoonts of 
public companies and ensuring a high standard of professional qoali 
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ficatiou amongst leeogmsed accountants, also of developing an 
autonomous Association able to assume complete responsibility for 
maintaining a piopei standard of qualification, discipline and conduct 
amongst its members The^sclieme bas made considerable progress 
Nearly 470 persons have been enrolled in tbe Register of Accountants 
mamtamed undei the Auditor’s Certificates Rules A laige majority 
of these have been gi anted auditoi’s ceitifieates entitlmg them 
to act as auditois of public companies About 125 persons have also 
been included in the List of Approved Accountants and are thus 
authoiised to take and train articled clerks The theoretical examina- 
tions presciibed by the Auditor’s Certificates Rules have been 
held smce 1933 and while only the " first ” exammation was held 
in that and the following year, both the “ first ” and the “ final ” 
examinations were held m 1935 Recognition has also been accorded 
to eertam institutions to prepare candidates for the “ first ” examma- 
tion under the scheme 

The Government of India’s ratifications of the International The Indian 
Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929, and the International 
Convention respectmg Load Lmes, 1930, were deposited on the 1st (Second 
October 1934 and the Conventions came mto force m British India 
on the 3st January 1935 The Government of India accordmgly 1933 
brought mto operation on the latter date the provisions of the Indian 
Mei chant Shippmg (Second Amendment) Act, 1933, which, as 
mentioned l^t year, was enacted to give effect to these two Con- 
ventions They also issued the necessary rules and orders and took 
other steps for the enforcement of the Conventions m this country 

This Act which, as explamed m last year’s report, is mtended The Indian 
to give effect m British India to the Draft Convention concerning Lahourers 
the protection agamst accident of workers employed m loadmg or Act, 1934 
unloadmg ships, adopted by the International Labour Conference 
in April 1932, received the assent of the Governor-General on the 
19th August 1934 Before its provisions can be brought mto force 
and the Draft Convention ratified, detailed rules and regulations 
will have to be framed and eertam other action taken These matters 
were engagmg attention at the close of the year imder review 

Mention was made m our reports for 1929-30 and 1930-31 of a Training of 
scheme for trammg Indians m klarme Engineering and of the award ^^^eers 
m 1929 and 1930, m pursuance of that scheme, of six scholaiships, in India 
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each of £340 per annum to Indian bovB Tiho -were Belected for the 
porpoee and sent to the United KingdonL Three more Bcholarahlpe 
were awarded m 1981 hut owing to flnuTiprtwl and other conildera 
tiona, the Government of India have abandoned thu scheme and in 
ita place sanctioned another which provides for practical training in 
India comparable in standard with that imparted in the United 
Kingdom and also for an appreciably greater output of trained 
engmeers at much the same cost Under the new scheme, which came 
into operation m January 1935 the Indian ITercantfle Marino train 
ing ship Dnffena has been reorganised to provide preliminary 
training in Marine Engineering Fifty cadets will be admitted to 
the ahip annually 25 for the Executive Branch and 26 for the 
Engineering Branch The Government of India have also sanctioned 
the grant of 15 tcholanhips annually each of the value of Bs. 50 
par matwatn for engineering cadets passing out of the Dofferin 
to cover the cost of their workshop service. They have m addition 
agreed to pay the fees for the cadets theoretical instruction at evening 
classes m technical schools donng that pcnod 
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Finance. 

Tins chapter mil fiist attempt a brief sketch of monetary condi- Scope of 
tions, both abroad and in India, and mil then give a more detailed 
account of India’s financial position as revealed in the general and 
railway budget speeches made respectively by the Finance and the 
Commerce Members m February 1935 

The year undei review saw some betterment m world conditions Inter- 
and quickening of international trade The recovery, however, si^^on. 
was mievenly distributed, some countries making marked progress, 
others, a little only and still others, none whatever On the whole, 
those in the sterling group fared bettei than those in the gold Hoc 
The improvement might have been greater but for the fact th£!f the 
international political situation was not such as to inspire that 
confidence in the future which assists trade revival In the field 
of finance, the silver purchase policy of the United States of America 
forced up the price of that metal and led to a serious overvaluation 
of Chinese currency and, finally, to the virtual abandonment of 
the silver standard by China In addition, gold-standard currencies 
were subjected to severe strain and both the franc and the 
belga developed weakness at times Towards the close of the year, 
a large movement of funds from Belgium threatened the stability of 
her banking system and currency, and resulted, at the end of March 
1935, in the adoption of comprehensive measures to save the situa- 
tion Among these were the devaluation of the belga by 28 per 
cent and the resumption by Government of control over the banking 
system In Germany, the heavy imports of raw material from 
foreign countries in 1933 and early in 1934 gave rise to a weaken- 
ing of the exchange position and the depletion of the gold reserves 
of the Reichsbank In March 1934, drastic restrictions had been 
imposed on the importation of raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods and later in the year this country pioclaimqd 
a moratorium on the transfer of the service of her external long- 
term and medium-term debts Italy also mtroduced stringent 
control over foreign exchange in December 1934 in order to support 
the lira Restrictions of various kinds on imports, designed either 

( 63 ) 
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situation 
In India. 


Qold 

Exporti. 


to i P J l ir i tain the stability of onrrency or to promote economic ■elf 
enfflcienoy were in force m several European countries and an 
increasing teudenoy towards bilateralism (t trade pacts between 
two countries only) marked the world t^de of the yeai* 

Agricultural and economic conditions in India have already 
been described in some detail in the preceding chapter Bnefly, 
it may be said that, on the whole, the monsoon was normal in 
incidence and distribution and both trade and industry did allghtly 
better than in the prenons vear Wholesale price* for practically 
all commodibea showed commendable steadiness and moat of the 
important agricultural prodoot* fetched somewhat higher prices. 
Pncee generallv however remained at a low level ExporU of 
gold were once more considerable and including them there was 
a tr^de balance of Ra, 76 orores m India s favour Politicallv the 
country coutmoed quiet and money too remained easy the bank 
rate again standing at 3A per eeni AH these factors made for a 
better situatiou 

The improvement In the Qovemment of India s general financial 
pobitioa mentioned lost year was maintained There were again 
large porchates of sterling and consequent strengthening of the 
reserves, facilitated by ■nstanied exports of gold and farther 
redaction in the borrowing rate for botli Ioann and treasurv bills 
The vear viw several records established in the latter retpcct Of 
the two loans raised dunng the period under rovierw the second 
gave a redemption yield of no more than 3 16 per cent and bore 
the nominal interest of 3 per cent a rate not attempted for 38 
rears. Post OlBce cash cortifieatc*j had a similar experience, the 
vield haNung been cut down to 33 per emt at the beginning of the 
>enr and to onlv 3 per cent in December — the lowest since the issue 
of cash certificates was Initiated in 1017 Final!> the nNrrage rate 
at which temporary nccomraodatlon was secured by means of 
treasurv bills fell to 1 68 per cent the lowest level touched being 
0 09 per ceni — a ]Kiint not reached at any time m the past National 
credit stooil high and the conicrslon operations of Government were 
attended with marked success India s position In regard to foreign 
payments also continncil favourable 

Although the exports of gold from India eontinnctl on a large 
scale throughout the rear nndcr report the total amount eiport'Nl 
was somewhat Iw than in 1913-34 The net exports of cold during 
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1934-35 AAere valued at Ks 52,54 lalchs as against tlie Es 57,05 
laklis of the pievious yeai In all, about 29,210,679 ounces of the 
metal have been expoited in the last four years, that is to say, 
approximately 58 po cent of the gold imported smce 1920-21 
Taking into consideiatioif the ver3’^ large imports prior to 1920-21, 
onlj^ a small fi action of India’s total gold hoardings has been 
realised so fai 

The moie impoitant events which affected the price of silver Price of 
duiing the yeai weie the sihei legislation m, and the heavy 
pui chases by, the United States of Ameiica, the levy of an export 
duty on sdvei by China and the i eduction of the import duty in 
India Mention must also be made of the piohibition by the 
Government of India, in May 1934, of duty-free imports through 
the land frontieis of Persia and Afghanistan, which gave rise to 
unlaii competition in the Bombaj'' market The lowest pi ice per 
standaid ounce of the metal in London was 18 m May 1934, 
and the highest, 28|d. m March 1935 In Bombay the lowest price 
po) hundred tolas was Es 50-12 also in JMa}^ and the highest 
Es 67-12 in Novembei This last figuie would certainly have been 
exceeded m Maich but foi the reduction in the Indian import duty. 

As legards exchange and lemittances to the Secietary of State, Exchange 
the total amount of steiling puiehased duimg the year amounted 
to £37,542,000 against the budget leqimement of £27,700,000, the to London, 
average rate being Is 6 086d compared with Is 6 071d m the 
preceding yeai The weekly offei to purchase one milhon sterling 
by tendei was again maintamed thioughout the year without 
inteiiuptiou, although an entire absence of tenders marked parts 
of May, June and July Exchange was steady at Is 6 at 
the beginning of the year and stood at Is at its close 

Except for three days in May, when it dropped to Is 5|^d, it 
was eithei at or about paiity, attaining comparative strength m the 
busier months of Apiil and January to March and displaymg 
comparative dulness durmg the slacker months As m the 2^ years 
immediately precedmg, the contmued export of gold helped the 
exchange position while the declme in the j^ear’s visible balance of 
trade did not seem to affect it in the least 

When the year opened, the bank rate was 34 pet cent and it Money 
remamed at that le'vel throughout This is the second successive 
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year amoe the inauguration of the Impend Bank m -which no 
change has been made in the bank rate an event unprecedented in 
the annals of Indian banking The complete absence of fluctuation 
reflects the general Blaekne® in trade demand, the prevailing low 
level of commodity prices, the release ol fnwen credit caused by 
the Bale of gold, and, to Borne extent, the feeling of ease induced 
by oipanmons of eurrenoy which marked the year The 
balanoe of the Imperial Bank roee gradually from about Rs 12 
crores at the beginning of the year to nearly Re. 29 crores at the 
end of August, remamed in the vicinity of Rs 28 crores for the 
following three months and then fell rapidly to Es 15 crores during 
the succeeding three. It soared agam suddenly to Rs. 23^ crores 
at the cloBe of the year as a result of the copansion of ourreucy and 
the receipt of the Reserve Bank share of money in the month of 
March, 

Two rupee loans were floated during the year The first took 
the form of a second issue of the Si per cent loan 1947-50 floated 
in April 1933 with the issue pnce raised from Ks 96 to Ra. 98-6 
per cent The lista were opened for snbsonption on the 6th June 
and it was announced that the loan would be closed witbont notice 
as soon os it appeared that the total subscriptions amounted approxi 
mately to Ra. 32 crores (no minal value) and in any case not later 
than the 20th June, Although general market conditions shortly 
before the floatation of the loan were definitely favourable and 
large conversion applications were received during the first few days 
after the lists opened the subsequent progress of the loan was slow 
Moreover sales by speculative interests indoced a bearish feeling In 
tiie market and caused the issue to be quoted at a sraail discount 
In the circumstances the total subscriptions of Rs 2oJ3 crores 
were not nnsatisfaetoiy and the operation mar be regarded ai 
having fulfilled its object, namely the conversion of substantial 
amounts not only of the 1934 bonds, which fell duo for reparment 
on the 16th September but also of the 3034-37 loan which was 
notified for discharge on the 16th August, 

The second loan was a 3 per cent Issue liable to Income-lar and 
redeemable at par on the 35(b September 1041 This was the first 
loan bearing the nominal interest of 3 per rent imied since July 
1896 Its issue price was Rs. 90 per rent ^Vhen It was floated 
market conditions indicated that a short term issue would be received 
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more fa\ourflblv tlmn a loiig-teriii one and that such a loan with 
as low ail j-ield as 316 pa cent pa annum ^Nould piobably be 
successful The lc^el of security prices was high, but although 
money Avas comparatively easy, the actual surplus available for Hxed 
investment was not \eiy large In Mcn of these facts, the amount 
subscribed nearly I?s 10^ ciores, was satisfactoiv It Avas also 
entireh* adequate for the icdemption of the 14 per cent bonds, 1934 
The 44 per cati bonds 1934 and 4 pa ca\i loan 1934-37 Avere notified 
for discharge m this .a car The amount of these rupee loans out- 
standing after the couAcrsion opciations was Ks 11,87 lahhs Of 
this, as much as Rs 11,74 lakhs Avere repaid 

No sterling loan Avas either floated or repaid dining the year 

The continuance of casA’’ moncA'’ conditions in India and the lead Prico of 
giA-’cn by gilt-edged seeuntios in London resulted in a more or less 
steady rise in the price of Indian scrip dining tlie first ten months 
of the year, but the London lead, in sympathy witli tlie international 
political situation, caused a set-back m the last tivo months This 
IS illustrated bv the actual figures At the beginning of the yeai 
34 per cent paper Avas quoted at Rs 89/^ • Its price declined 
gradually to Rs 874, the lowest IcA'el of the yeai, in June Theie- 
after it impioA^ed steadily till January 1935, aaIicu it reaehed its 
maximum, Rs 9Sf But from that point it began to fall again and 
stood at Rs 90 at the close of tJie A'eai, 

In introducing the budget for 1935-36, the Hon’ble Sir James Tie General 
Grigg said “ I begin by setting out the final results of the yeai 
1933-34 When my predecessoi presented his budget last Pebruaiy, Results of 
it was anticipated that, after a provision of Rs 3 ciores had been 
made for debt reduction, the year 1933-34 would close Avith a surplus 
of Rs 1,29 lakhs The actual figure is Rs 2,72 lakhs 
My predecessoi announced that the surplus would be earned to a 
suspense account and utibsed for financial 'assistance in connection 
Avith the (Bihar) earthquake So fai as it is possible 

to judge at present, this liability wiU not amount to a A^eiy large 
sum, but in order to have a margin for unforeseen contmgencies we 
propose to retain m the suspense account a total sum of Rs 2,10 
lakhs This leaves Rs 62 lakhs to be carried forward to fortify the 
balances of the current year. 
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I now tmn to the onrrent year 1934-35 Oar remed forecast 
shows a material improvement over the original budget anticipa 
tiona and the surplaa is now expected to be jBa, 3 27 lakha inatead 
of Ea. 10 lak hs. The difference is made up of an improvement in 
revenue of Ra 3 87 lakhs and a deterioration of Rs, 70 i pkh* in 
expenditure On the revenue aide the surplus is in 

the mam due to customs, etc., the principal iteips being sugar 
Ra, 1 38* lakha cotton fabrics Rs, 90 lakhs and vam and textile 
fabnea other than arti/lcxal silk Rs. SO 1sVh< Apart 

from, customs, etc^ the only revenue item I need mention specifically 
J8 mtereat Here althongh the head discloses an increase of Rs 26 
Jakhs ooJv this la made np of a considerable reduction of rupee 
combined with a somewhat greater increase of sterling receipts. 

The mam part of the increase of Ra. 70 Iwlrh* in 
expenditure is due to the allocation to Bengal Bihar and Orma 
and Assam of a larger share of the proceeds of the jute duty than 
WR3 originally provided for On the expenditure side 

too it 18 necessary to mention the interest heads. Again thc\ show 
little variation as a whole but there is an excess on Other Obliga 
lions because of Provident Fond end Post Office Savings Bank 
deposits being higher than anticipated and of an increase in the 
amount of accrued bonus on cash eertifleatea and there is a saving 
on Ordinary Debt owing to the non pavment of the Jla 68 lakhs 
due to the United Kingdom on the 1st December 1934 on account 
of the outstanding War Loan liability 

On the figures which I liavo so far explained to the Ilounc wo 
sbalJ at the end of Jlarch next Jiave in hand two surpluses, one 
for 1933-34 of Rs. 02 lakhs and one for 1934-3j of Rfl. 3 27 laklis 
making Rs. 3 89 lakhs m all I slinll return to the disposal of thh 
amount later but ui the meantuiic 1 turn to the estlrnnte^ for the 


coming vear 1935-36 

The total revenue excluding Railwnj's, mar bo put nt Ra 90 4 9 
Inklts or Rs. 81 lakhs Iw than the rc\l'«d estimate for the current 
vear In regard to customs, c(e^ the Finance 'tfember explained — 
Here 1 estimate for Rs. 61,92 lakhs altogether or nn lurrcav of 
Rs, 7o lakhs over the rensed figure-^ for the current T f 


TTilf flmnr 1' net 
Import dntr rtfll ant o t < 
rieUf Jntr 


It coTfrt la Inirra* of Uc 1 lUIt I 
rerw of Til T lakt. thr irTroo. troo th. 
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main vauatious are a decline of Ks 2 eioies m the import duty on 
sugai comhiiied with inci eases of Es 35 lakhs on the sugar excise, 
of Ks 65 lakhs on the match excise and of Rs 43 laldis on kerosene 
and petiol ^Durmg the cm rent year there has been 

an undoubted nnpiorement in the financial position of some of the 
moie impoitant industries, but this impioiement will only be 
partially reflected nr our income-tax returns for 1935-36 I there- 
fore estimate for an improvement of no more than Es 51 laldis and 
of this Rs 16 lakhs is due to the additional tax recovered from 
Goieinment sen ants on account of the restored pav-eut 
Om estimate under opium is Es 61 lakhs as compared with Rs 71 
lakhs for the cuiieut financial veai Interest shows 

a leiv large reduction amounting to Rs 1,29 lakhs, which is of 
eouise due to the tiansfei of the euiiencv functions and, therefore 
the reserves of the Government of India to the Reserve Bank It 
IS true that as against this we shall get the surplus profits of the 
Banlr, but m the first j^ear mstead of getting a full year’s interest 
on the assets ni oui various reserves and balances, we shall only 
get a pait year’s dividend from the profits of the Banic We have 
included Rs 50 lakhs on this account under the head ‘ Currency ’ 
but the receipts here still show a diop of Rs 11 laldis owmg to the 
lower rates prevailmg for short-term monev 

“ Expenditure as a whole, again excluding Railways, stands atExpendl- 
Rs 88,69 lakhs showing an merease of Rs 96 laldis which is of 
course almost entirely due to the restoration of the pay-cut 
There is, as I have sard, a set-off agamst this in the 
form of extia income-tax to the extent of Rs 16 lakhs Apart from 
the pay-eut, theie are only minor increases, most of them on new 
services, e g , the marketing scheme, gi ants to the handloom and 
sericultuial mdustries, the new Dairy Institute and the Institute 
of Industrial Research There is also a small mciease on Defence 
and a deficit on Posts and Telegraphs, which is, however, more than 
explained by the abohtion of the pay-eut There is 

only one other item which I wish specifically to mention at this 
stage and that is the piovision foi the reduction and avoidance of 
debt As Hon’ble Members are aware, om revised estimates for 
1933-34 and those for the current financial veai included only Es 3 
croies for this purpose It is of course a matter of common 
knowledge that 60 pei cent of the Government of India debt is 
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attnbntaiile to the RaHwayn and it seeniB to me that it would bo 
nnposmg too heavy a burden on the general budget to revert to the 
Sinking Fnnd arrangemonU m force prior to 1933-34 before the 
EaHwaya have reenmed the practice of TtmJnng a contnbntion to the 
General Revennea. I therefore accept ali reasonable for the time 
being the provision of Ea 3 orores now prevailing 

It la interesting here to compare the budget expenditure, actual 
or eetnnated as the case may be for the years 1931-32 onwards and 
m order to get a fair basis of companson, I deduct in every case the 
proviaion for debt reduction and avoidance and take net figures for 
Interest, Posts and Telegraphs and Defence — 
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The lowest year was 1933-34u The eetnnate for 1935-36 show* a 
net increase from this low level of Rs. 4,09 lakhs. Of this Ba. 1 79 
l a khs is due to the grant of o share of the jnte duty to Bengal, Bihar 
and Onsaa and Awwm, Ra. ;i,30 lakhs is dae to the increased prori 
liou for bcnui on Cash Oertjfieates and Ha. 1 OS lalchs represents the 
cost of restoring the second half of the pay-cnt Apart from these 
changes the remarkable economies made m Defence and other 
charges have not only been inaintalned but extended. 

The final position for 1986-36 is thus as followi • — 

Revenue Rs. 90 19 lakha. 

Expendituro Rs. 88 69 lakhs. 


Surplus Rb- 1 lakhs. 


I abaU turn aaide to deal briefly with the wava and 
means position The assets of the Currency Deport 

ment will be tranaferred to the (Reserve) Bank with effect from 
the 1st of April 1935 From that date the Reserve Bank will be 
responsiblo for the maintenance of the currency for the InTestroent 
of the currency reserves m rupees and sterling and for supplying 
the Secretary of State witJi sterling for hla London requirements. 


Eielodw E*- -jT* UWi» trsjuferTtd to lie Eirtkqiok* FBoi. 
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The effect of this on our ways and means estimates will be twofold 
In the first place, once the new system is in fuU operation the 
Secretary of State will not maintain a larger balance in London 
than is necessary for his day-to-day transactions with the Bank of 
England For this reason yon will see that by the end 

of the next yeai we have provided for the reduction of his balance 
to a nommal amount of £500,000 The second change 

is consequent on the creation of a Silver Redemption Reserve 
This Reserve is required mainly to meet the liability 
imposed by section 36 of the Reserve Bank Act It 

was originally mtended that the Reserve should be gradually built 
up to a maximum of Rs 10 crores Owing to the large 

remittance which it has been possible to make durmg the current 
financial year, the balances at the disposal of the Secretary of State 
will now be sufficient to enable the Fund to be constituted with the 
full amount of Rs 10 cioies with effect fiom the Ist of April 1935 
The ways and means forecast for the current financial year provided 
foi the pui chase of sterlmg to the extent of £26 7 mi ll ions Accord- 
ing to our latest estimate the total should reach about £39 millions, 
but this figure is of course liable to modification If the estimate is 
realised, we should be able not only to set aside the Rs 10 crores 
requiied foi the Silver Redemption Reserve but also to mcrease 
by about Rs 14 cioies the external assets held as security for the 
note issue The mciease in oiu estimate foi remittance is, needless 
to say, largely accounted for by the stiength which the contmuance 
of gold exports has given to the exchange 

“ The revised estimate heie (foi piovincial requirements) shows Provincial 
a 1 eduction f i om Rs 6 25 lakhs to Rs 4,40 lakhs, but we have 
provided in oui forecast for 1935-36 for an mcrease to Rs 10,82 
lalchs, owmg to the fact that we have decided to finance the repay- 
ment of the Bombay Development Loan, 1935 

“ Last year my predecessor estimated that at the end of the loans 
Bnancial yeai the amount of treasury bills outstandmg with the 
general pubbc would be about Rs 30 eroies The actual figure on 
the 1st of Apiil 1934 was Rs 33 31 crores In addition, treasury 
bills held m the Papei Currency Reserve amounted to Rs 25 93 
croies The figures for the 31st March 1935 are expected to be 
Rs 22 and Rs 274 crores respectively After the transfer on the 
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iBt of April 1936 of the assets In the Paper Curmicy Keacire to th^ 
fieaerve Bant all treasoij bills 17111 be shoini nnder one head. 
On this basis the figures for the begimung and end of the year 

1934- 35 are Rs 69.24 and lia. 49^ crores respectively and in onr 
forecast for the coming year ire have antidipated a further reduction 
to Ha 46 crorea. 

Next year iv© shall have to provide for the repay 
ment of Ha. 16 crorea of 61 per cent Treasury Bonds, 1936 and 
Ra. 1L4 crorea of 6 per cwif Bonds, 1985 We Iiaie also the option 
of repaying £11.9 miTlionfl of 6 per cent Sterling Bonds, 1935-37 
and £3i mitliona of East Indian Railway 41 per cent debenture 
stock, 1935-55 The total amount of loans which we can repay or 
convert is thus approxunately Ra. 48 crores. In addition to this we 
are as I have just said, providing for the repayment of the Bombay 
Development Loan, 1935 and we expect to reduce the total amount 
of treasury bflis outstanding by a further Rt. 31 crorea. Allowing 
for a remittance of £26 mtllicm we anticipate that we could meet all 
these liabilities without raising more than Rs. 2 j crorea by fresh 
borrowing 

I now come to our propcnals both in regard to the balance of 
Rs. 8 89 lakhs which we expect to have at Slst March next and to the 
surplus of Rs 1 50 lakhs which we estimate for 193o-3G The 
former u of coune non recurrent and is only available for non 
recurring purposes. The latter represents the maximum limit of 
the sums which can be devoted to tax rcdnction during the jear 

1935- 36 

To take the non recurrent balonee of Ra. 3 69 lakhs first we 
consider that the needs of the rural area* should have the first 
claim on thu and we have decided to set aside a sum of Rs 1 00 
lakhs for distnbution to the proimccs to be spent on schemes for 
the economic development and Improvement of such areai. 

Local Qovenunents could onlv devote verv inade<juatc 
funds to those purpose* and in the recent vears of cnsls and 
retrenchment it has been impossible for anj Local Government to 
find money for new projects, however Iikelv thev were to contnbntc 
to the prospentv of the province l\e fed therefore that now when 
the Central Government fortunatciv happens to have balances on 
which it can draw we cannot do better than make some share of It 
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a\ailable to th*^ piovmces to carry out fecbemes wliieli have been 
held up and Go\ eminent of India have a very 

deep coneeiu welfare and piospeiity of the cultivators and 

are piepaied td I^ocal Goveinnients to cany out schemes foi 
then benefit piopose to make a special 

contiibution of laldis to the Government of India’s reseive 

in the Hoad De'^’elopment Fund There is obMously great scope 
for expendituie development, and I am very glad to be m a 

position to somevhat exiguous resources of the 

Road Development Fund reserve A further sum of 

Rs “^5 lakhs ive piopose to set aside foi schemes of development in 
the North-West Frontier Province klost of this will be spent on 
the construction in the tribal areas, and the remainder will 

be de^oted to -Schemes of economic development in that area I 
msh to make it no intention of implementmg 

this policy by fO^'ce or without the consent of the tubes in whose 
territory the logf^'^ constructed The last item 

of special expen^^^nie which I have to mention in this connection 
IS a provision o^ lakhs for the development of Broadcastmg 

3 j(^adeastmg is of course an immensely important 
factoi in the iutd^^®®^nal and cultural development of a country and 
India cannot a^®^^ behind in this matter After 

these special gra^^ have been made, there should remain a balance 
of Rs 2 04 lakli^ large part of this sum I propose to put aside 
for two schemes it was provisionally decided to finance from 

capital These a'^® the civil aviation programme, which is expected 
to cost Rs 93 lal^®’ the transfer of the Pusa Institute to Delhi, 
which wiU cost a^out Rs 36 lakhs The remainder of 

the suiplus amoiPting to Rs 75 lakhs will now go as an additional 
allotment for the I’sduction of debt 

“ We can no'^ to next year and the surplus of Rs 1,50 lakhs 
a\ailable foi tax i eduction But I must first mention three items 
which thouo-h the’^^ ‘to not appreciahly affect the financial position 
are neveitheless some importance The first of these is the addi- 
tional import duty on salt I was disposed to think 

that the duty oug't>^t to be abolished at once but that would peihaps 
hare been a littlP harsh to the vested interests which have grown 
up and I shall piopose to the House that the duty shall 

be extended for year, without prejudice to any action which 
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Government may see fit to take at the end of that year 
The next la silver and here wo propose to rodnoe the duty to 2 annug 
an ounce. There is no doubt that at the present level 

the duty is encouraging smuggling At the lower level 

which we now propose smuggling should become unprofitable 
and the honest trader will come into his own, I propose to assume 
that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained from the 5-anna duty The third change of 

a minor order la the abolition of th e export duty on raw shins. 
The change will take place as from the 1st April end 
the loss of revenue will be Rs. 8 lakhs, "We still have Ra, 1 42 1nV>i^ 
left to dispose of and I propoae to do thru m accordance with the 
pledge of my predecessor in which he said Relief must come first 
in restoring the emargenoy cola in pay and secondly in taking off 
the surabArgg on the ineom^tar now to be imposed. Althoagh the 
tax on smaller meomea was not strictly a purcharge, it does^ I th mh, 
come within the spirit of the pledge and I propose to deal with it 
and the aurchargea on income-tax and gnpertax together The 
remo\al of the surcharges altogether would cost Ra. 3^ lakhs a 
year while the removal of the tax on incomes between Rs 1 000 and 
Ra. 2 000 would cost a further Ra. 75 UkhiL Clearly with a surplus 
of Ra. 1 42 lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
surcharges and the quasi-surcharge, but what we can do is to rednee 
them all by one-third and this la what I in fact propose The cost 
will be Ra. 1 36 lakhs leaving ua with a pnrelv nominal anrplus of 
Rs. 6 lakhs. 

As the income from raWwaj^ forms a verjr largo part o! tho 
revenues of India and as railway finances are separate from general 
finance*, it is necessary to qnoto from the Ckpmmtrre Jlember s 
speech on tlic railway budget to eomplelc tho picture of India s 
flnuncial position After refomng bneflv to the adverse conditions 
of the slump period tho Improreroent that had commenced in 193-1.3 1 
und certain other matters Sir Joseph Hhore went on to sav — 

The Administration Iloport of Railways for 1933-34 has been 
in the handa of membera for some time and it is nnnecessarv for 
me to deal at length with the resnlU of that year The 

actual deficit for the year ahown in our accounts, was Just under 
Ra. 8 crores. It would have been about halt a crore less but for the 
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fact tliat, owing to liolidaj-s at the end of the financial year, a portion 
of our eaimngs foi the yeai 1933-34 could not be credited in our 
accounts until the following year 

“ In pieseiiting the budget foi 1934-35 we estimated a deficit of 
Ils 5-]: crores, including our loss on stiategic lines For the first 
time in lecent years I am glad to be able to say that the results we 
have alieady achieved 3 ustify us in the hope that the year wiU end 
appreciably better than we anticipated The improvement m our 
trafiSc receipts has been laigei than we allowed foi, and, including 
the Ks i Cl ore transferred from last 3 ’-ear to the cm rent year, we 
now estimate our total traffic leceipts at Es 90| cioies, agamst 
Es 89 croies oiiginaUy budgeted foi The working expenses have 
also increased but to a smaller extent — ^loughly half a erore We 
now estimate our net revenue, taking mto account our miscellaneous 
receipts and expenditure, at about Rs 274 crores mstead of Rs 26| 
crores, as origmally anticipated The mteiest charges are a trifle 
less than we pioiuded and oui net deficit has been reduced from 
Rs croies to Rs 4^ ciores, of which commeicial lines account 
for about Rs 2^ crores Tins wdl be met, as m previous years, by 
a temporal loan from the depreciation fund, the actual balance of 
which at the end of the financial year will be Rs 11 crores against 
Rs 9^ ciores at the beginning of the year 

‘ ‘ While the traffic receipts m the current year, makmg allowance 
for the transfer of half a erore from earnings from last year to 
the current year, are about Rs 3^ crores more than last year, our 
increased workmg expenses (excluding depreciation) are expected 
to be less than Rs f of a erore higher Most of this increased 
expenditure is due to the necessity for heavier repairs to all lands 
of railway assets, meluding permanent way, buddings, rolling- 
stock and equipment There is, further, the additional 

cost of coal, staff, etc , i equired for moving the additional traffic we 
obtained All told, however, the estimated merease in workmg 
expenses is less than a quarter of the estimated meiease m receipts 
I gave to the House last year a brief account of the damage caused 
by those disastrous convulsions of Nature, the Bihar earthquake and 
the sudden floods m the river Ganges which not only damaged, but 
threatened with destruction, the protection works of the Hardinge 
Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Radway We had little material at 
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the tune to frame au accorote estimate We now 

anticipate that, dunng the three years 1933-34 to 1935-86 we ihaU 
require abont Es. 82 lakhs for the repair of earthqnab© damages and 
fia. 137 lakhs for the Sardinge Bndge protectiDn Trorka. 

Our total eatunate of tralBo receipts on State lines next year ia 
Es. 93i crores, against Es. 901 crores this year which latter figure 
Indndes the half cror© I have referred to os due to purely 
adveutitioiia circumstances. Our total working expenses, including 
depreciation, are expected to amount to Es. &4J crores. Including 
miscellaneoua receipts of Es. J crorc, our net revenue will bo 
Ea. 29J crores interest charges will be gust under Es, 31f crores, 
and our deficit wtII thus be Be. 190 lakhs, A loan of this amount 
from the depreciation fund wfll be required with the result that the 
fund will show an actual balance of Es. 13 crores at the end of the 
gear Oar estimated deficit of Es. 190 lakhs has been arrived at 
after providing for a deficit on strategic lines of Ha. 197 lakhs. On 
commercial lines alone thenton, we expect that wo shah bo nWo 
just to balance our budget, our estimate of the final result being 
a am all surplus of Es 7 lakhs. During I03o4G 

the amount that we have to set awde for depreciation vill bo 
Ra 13J crores, about Ra 46 lakhs less thnn during the current 
icar 

I have in previous yean oiprewed my confidence in the 
essential strength and soundness of the financial position of Indian 
fOu'lwavB notfwiCdstonuihg ilie snccwcaTV uVifbi^ sriuv iWJlP-x?!’ nitr 
results of the lost year and the estimates which I am placing before the 
Assembly to-day have I make bold to claim, justified that optimism. 

A review of results, if it is to be of onv value most extend oicr a 
sufficiently lengthy period to eluainate the didorting efTects 
teniporarj causes and gi'c n true picture of the whole ToUng 
broad results, it will be seen that In the 12 years ending with 1936-36 
C gears of prosperity and 6 of adverritr the net results of the 
working of all State-oimed lines, commercial and strategic, will if 
OUT present estimates prove correct be a surplus of Its 14 fToren 
and on accnmnlated balance in the depreciation fond of Es 4U 
crores In Other words, during IhU long period of varying fortune 
we shall Iia\T 5 earned a net Income of over a cron* a gear after 



meeting working expenses, pioviding for accruing depreciation and 
paying interest in full on borrowed capital 

“We are providing Es 15 crores (for works Capital 
expenditure) of which E« ^ crore is for new constiuction and Es 44 
lakks for the purchase of the Ami itsar-Patti-Kasur Eailway 
On improvements of the open line, we expect to spend 
the balance of Es 14ri crores In order to meet the larger traffic 
expected, we are purchasing about 5,000 wagons of which 4,250 will 
be general service wagons to be added to our pool The total cost 
of these wagons is expected to be Es 2| crores Of new works, I 
need mention only a few The construction of the Megna Bridge on 
the Assam Bengal Eailway is a work of great impoitance as ensur- 
ing uninterrupted communication between eastern Bengal and Assam 
The extension of the electiified suburban section of the Bombay, 

Baroda and Central India Eailway from Borivli to Virar will not 
only be of great convenience to the pubhc, but is expected to be 
highly remuneiative There is a third project for which we are 
pioviding a small sum but which it has not yet been definitely decided 
to bmld, VIZ, the Karaikudi-Melur-Madura Ime m southern India 
It appears likely from a detailed examination to be sufficiently 
remunerative to wan ant construction . ” 
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As hi previous jeare, we shall deal in a flingle chapter with 
India 8 c£ief meana of communication — railwaTB, roada, posta and 
tclsfiTApha, wirelen rtattona and air eervieea. 

The financial pomtion of the railways is reviewed In chapter 
lU we flhaU therefore confine ouraclves here to qaestiona of 
admimfltratioa. In order to give an idea of the magnitude and 
importance of the railway aystem, it may be mentioned that the 
total capital at charge on all lines amounted to Ea 885 47 crorei, 
of which the major portion (Ba. 795 44 crores) belonged to State- 
ownod coucema. The total length of open lines at the end of 
1034r-86 was just over 43 000 mfiee, while another 139 nulea were 
under construction. Rolling stock consisted of 9 056 steam and 
76 electric locomotives, 118 motor coaches, 20 708 passenger 
carriages and 205 716 goods wagons axaluding brake vans and 
special wagons. Nearly 496 6 million passengers and slightly more 
than 84il million tons of goods were carried during the year 
yielding gross incomes of Ra. 80.36 crores and Ra. 64.35 crores 
respectively The total income, however was Rs. 102 81 crores the 
difference representing earnings on parcels, luggage, etc. On class I 
railways 671,886 persons wore employed at a cost of Ra. 35.22 
crores. The traflSc handled and the earnings therefrom show on 
increase over the previous vear s figures and this reflects the 
improvement that is taking place In economic condition. 

Perhaps the most Important administrative decisions of the 
year were two relating to pay Following the action taken In 
respect of other Ooemment servants, it was decided that the 
emergenej deduction from pay would not be re imposed after the 
31*t llnrcli 193o Company managed railway* agreed to follow 
suit ReNdsed and reduced scales of pay for new entrant* Into their 
snbordjnatc services were introduced by the variou* railway adminis- 
trations, The ultimate 6>i\in(ni expected to arertte from the new 
scale* for both the superior and the subordinate staffn on Slate- 
owned ralJwav* n estimated roughly at Ra. 3J crores per onnsm 
(M) 
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Tins be A\oiked up io gradually m the comsc o£ the uext 3U 
yeaih or so 

The Homs of EmploMiienl Kegiilalions, -winch resulted Iroin 
the Washington and Gcn(»\a Coinention, ha^c already been given 
statutoiv elleet to on foui oi tlic State-managed lailvaAs, viz . Noith- 
Wcstein, East Indian, Great Indian rcniusnla and Eastern Bengal 
The question ol applying them to the Bmina Hailua^s and Com- 
panv-mnnaged railways contnuied to engage the attention of the 
Ralh\a^ Board during the 5 car, -with particular lefcrence to the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta and the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bail-ways 

The Boaid issued oidcrs to the Agents of State-managed 
lail-ways, -with an invitation to the Agents of Company-inanaged 
railways to adopt a similar procedure, m respect of certain minor 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour, pai ticularlj’- 
those relating to leave rules, the raising and recovery of debits, 
indebtedness and the health and welfare of industrial woikers The 
Commission’s recommendations regarding the establishment of joint 
standing machineiv for the settlement of disputes on raihvays and 
cognate matters, such as the grant of faeihties to recognised Unions, 
weie also under consideration, but final decisions were not reached 
during the period under rciie-w 

Of the 21 appointments made to the supeiior sei vices on State- 
managed lail-ways during 1934-35, 8 went to Europeans and 13 to 
Indians In order to obtain, during the years 1934-35 and 1935-36 
taken together, the percentages of 25 and 75 -which have been followed 
for several years past in recruiting Europeans and Indians to these 
services, it was decided not to appoint any more Euiopeans but to 
select 4 Indians for the Indian Railways Sei-vuce of Engineers and 8 
Indians foi the Transportation (Traffic) and Commeieial Departments 
in 1935-36 On Company-managed railways, 39 offieeis were 
appointed to the superior seriaces, of whom 13 were Europeans and 
26 Indians Though some of these railways took Indians only, a 
few did not obtain the pioportion of 75 per cent fixed for Indians 
The question of addressing these railways in the matter is receiving 
attention 

Another event of great importance in the administrative field 
■was the issue by the Government of India, in July 1934, of orders 
regarding communal representation m the AR- India and the Central 
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Semcet, In pursuance of these orders, the regulataotu for recruit 
aent to the superior State-raflwar ser v i oes irere modified so as to 
reserve iS per cr«f of tho Tacancies filled br direct recruitment for 
Mnslimi and per cenf for other recogmised minorities. Compimv 
managed railwajs (eieept H. E, H. the Nizam s and the Jodhpur 
Raflwavs) ivere ashed to adopt these percentages in recmifing for 
then- respective superior semees. In regard to the subordmate 
railwaj services, it 'was decided that ~5 per <*«if of all vacanciet 
filled by direct recruitment on claa I railwavs as a ■whole (oxcludiui:* 
the Bnima, H. E. H the Nizam t and the Jodhpur Railways) should 
be reserved for Muslims, S per rent for Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
Europeans and 6 per cent for other recognised mmontr eommuni 
ties, provided candidates possessing the minimum qualifications 
necessarv arc available. Detaflod but different pereentapes 'were 
also worked out for each raflwav m the light of the population ratKn 
of the areas served bv it, so as to pve the over-al! pereeutages ot 
35 8 and 6 for all class I railways taken together It was al^ 
made clear to the railwav admimstraliotts that the fnlnre rvenutment 
of Anglo-Indians and domieQed Europeans must take phee in the 
categories or departments m which ther are already principally 
employed- The orders were made appbeahle to both pennaneut and 
temporarv vacancies on State-managed rail'ways Cc^elnding foS- 
ordmato staff of the Burma Railwavi) whfle Companr managed 
rmbvavs (cicludmg H. E. IL the Nizam * and the Jc\ihpur Rail 
wavs) ■were asked to adopt the percentage tixcd for them 

During the rear the cv'nrse^ of imtruclion at the 

Railwav bchod of Transportation, Chandaun, wore on mneh the 
same lines as in the previous rear Two frc<h conrscs. n t ■c^ 
mercial Refresher (for coaching staff only> and special Te’ecrarh 
In-stmctors course were started and o'wiag to a heaw demand f r 
probationarv Assistant t*UUcn 'Ia<ter>s the number of to 

be tramed was increased. The Walton Training School, Lab re 
Cantonment, continued the training of t aff f r the North Weve-n 
Railway Here too refresher eonr-es f r Pe-manent Wav 

Train Eiaminera. Guards and Loeem ire s aff suitable 'a- p-om j'i 

to Locomotive Inspector* were introduced The ^ioel row suk* 
vises the theoretical and praclieal trxinmc of all n-oNitu-^m * J 
is of great use in improving the effh. euer o' operati ru 
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Poi tlic inih\ays, 1934-35 was a jnoie foi Innate ycai tlian the Oonstmc- 
pu'oochng one m Hint theie yas no disislci of Ihc ningintude oL the ^ 0 “^ 
eaithqiiake of dannarx 3934 I 0 lecKon xxitli, tliongli llie cncioaeli- 
nients of the Ivosi inci ijccassilatyd Die pioxision of a substantial 
pioteetnc apion at Kataica in Bdiai and the lelaMiig fnither 
inland ol the laihxax line neai Kuisela on the Bengal and Noith- 
'Western Baihxax At the Ilaidingc Budge, the Ganges lose 
unusuallv high dining the flood season and caused some auviety by 
its attacks on the light guide hank Such damage as occuned, 
hox\c\cr was repaiicd hefoic it became serious During the cold 
leather, the extia piotection yoiks, which cvpeiience show'cd to be 
dcsiiable weie completed As a result of the gi owing competition 
from load-motor services, the chief in\ estigation woik undei taken 
during the 3 'ear was the levision of tlie traffic estimates of lines 
projected in earlier j'oais The construction of five sections of new 
hue, aggiegatmg about 101 miles, was begun, tlie most impoitant 
being the Jhudo-Pithoro Radw’ay (64 miles), which is intended to 
sene part of the aiea w^atered bj’’ the Lloyd Bairage irrigation 
scheme m Sind Among othei w'orlcs approved may be mentioned 
the piovision of a bridge over the nvei ]\Ieghna near Bbairab 
Ba/ar in place of the wagon ferry wdiicli now' connects Assam with 
Eastern Bengal and the remodelling of the lailway w'orkshops at 
Jamalpur and Jhansi The conveision of the Shoranur-Cochin 
Railway xvas completed and now permits of goods being despatched 
to the new' haiboui at Cochin without brealc of gauge at Shoranur 


During the year under review 46 locomotives, 948 coaching Purcliases 
undeifxames and 4,538 goods wagons for bioad and metie gauge lines 
weie on order foi State-owned radways, and the value of stoies 
obtained through the Indian Stores Department rose to Rs 2,65 
lakhs A large number of items weie again added to the hst of 
ai tides which State-managed railways have to purchase through this 
Department 


There was no wholesale revision of either passenger fares or Alterations 
goods rates during the year, though alterations were made on 
individual railways For instance, the Gieat Indian Peninsula 
Railway reduced third-class fares by both mail and ordinary trams 
for journeys between 51 and 150 miles mereasing them slightly for 
journeys of more than 300 miles They also abolished the distmction 
between third-class mail and ordmary fares m the ease of passengers 
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booked through from or to another raflway The Eastern BcngiQ 
Railway introduced as on experimental measure, third-class ordin^ 
return tioketa costing one and two-thirds of a single fare, the period 
of availability varying from 2 to 18 ijays according to distance. 
Most of the railways continued to quote apecial rates for fresh 
fruit in wagon loads so as to facilitate loug-diataneo movement. 
Reduced or special rates were also charged for commodities like 
nco, wheat, cotton and sugarcane the object being to encourage the 
transportation of such goods by tram rather than by road motor 

Railway Advisory Ck>mniittees, which continued to function on 
all class I radwaya (except the Jodhpur Railway) and on the Bam 
Inght Raflway afford railway administrations a valuable means of 
contact with their cbentele. During the year under renew theto 
Committees held 105 meetings at which a variety of subjects were 
discussed. Among the more important were increase in aecommoda 
tion for long-distance third-daaa passengers, improvements in third 
class carnages the present system of catering at stations and on 
trains, nnprovement of booking facilities, elimination of one of the 
existing four classes of accommodation and Bpcclai arrangemeoU for 
festivals. Pamphlets summarising the decisions taken on the points 
discussed by the Committees are published quarterly by the Railway 
Board 

The Railway Rates Advisory Committee again worked with Sir 
Zahid Snhrawardr as PresideoL Two fresh eases were referred to 
them donng the year under review One was a complaint from the 
Engmeenng and Building Products Companv Iiahoro regarding 
the cfasaidcation of (ll«ou Board and CTpson fnstt/affnir 
Board (t-o boards of o special composition used for insulnting 
or building purposes in ceilings walls or flooring*) and the other 
a complaint from the Bengal Nagpur Cotton Mills Company 
Calcutta against the North ^Vestem, Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bengal Nagpur Rnilwovn reganling the rates rbargetl for cotton 
from certain stations in the Punjab to Rajnaudgaon, The Orst 
case was still imder ciiquirv at the clow of the vear but in the 
second the Coramitteo were of opinion that the rates were not 
unreasonable Of the seven cases peudiug at the l»eginning of the 
year the (Committee reporto<i on five The Ooxernm^nt of Indfa 
accepted their mcw in two of thevj in a third tlw* complaint was 
withdrawn on the rallwnv administration concerned agreeing to cancel 
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the rate complained of, and in the remaining two the Committee 
decided against the complainants One of the other two cases under 
mvestigation at the begmnmg of the year remamed undisposed of at 
its close, while the other, was withdrawn by the applicant, as a 
compromise was reached with the railway administration Sis 
further representations foi reference to the Committee were 
received, but weie not acceded to because m three instances no 
privia facie case for reference had been made out, one was a matter 
for reference to the railway administiation direct, another was not 
referable to the Committee under the terms constituting it and the 
last case was withdrawn after the matter had been settled by the 
administiation concerned 

The Central Publicity Bureau at Delhi and its branches m Publicity. 
Loudon and New Yoik contmued their work for the development of 
tourist traffic The Central Publicity Bureau also co-operates m 
the publicity woik of individual railways and a brief account of 
what was done by the latter may be of interest Taken as a whole, 
the mam publicity activities of the railways were focussed on melas 
and fairs of all-India importance and, to a less extent, on excursions, 
pilgrim trips and the like The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway contmued its experiment of catering for small parties of 
pilgrims and tourists at i educed rates The Eastern Bengal Railway, 
m order to encourage local traffic cormected with Calcutta, began a 
“ Live m the suburbs ” campaign To combat road-raotoi competi- 
tion, the East Indian Railway took special measures such as the 
mtroduetion of short-period daily return tickets at reduced rates and 
additional tram services Important tram connections, etc , were 
widely advertised m areas where motor omnibus competition was 
felt, through the media of coloured composite hand-bills, folders and 
posters m the vernacular It also took advantage of the Magh mela 
at Allahabad to advertise other places of historical and rebgious 
mterest seived by it The Madras and Southern Mahiatta Railway 
adopted an ongmal publicity device A taxi was plastered with 
posters and run over a distance of 180 miles m the mteiior The 
Noith-Western Railway re-mtroduced its cmema ear for puriioses 
of piopaganda 

Ten serious accidents occurred m 1934-35, or 2 less than m Accidents 
1933-34, and 2 of them were due to deliberate mischief In these 
accidents, 18 persons were killed and 62 injured Among the 
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booked through from, or to another railway The Eastern Bengal 
Eailvray introduced, as an experimental measure, third-class ordinary 
return tiotets costing one and two-thirds of a emgle fare, the period 
of availability ■varying from 2 to 18 (Jays according to distance. 
Most of the railways continued to quote special rates for fresh 
fruit in wagon loads so as to facilitate long-distance movement. 
Reduced or speual rates were also charged for commodities like 
ncc wheat, cotton and sugarcane the objeet being to encourage the 
transportation of such goods by tram rather than by road motor 

Railway Advisory Committees, which continued to function on 
aU clasa I railways (except the Jodhpur Railway) and on the Barm 
Light Railway afford railway administrations a valuable means of 
contact with their clientele. During the year under review these 
Committees held Z05 meetings at which a variety of subjects were 
disoosaed. Among the more unportant were increase in accommoda 
tion for long-distance third-class passengers, improvements in third 
class carriages the present ayutem of catering at stations and on 
trains, improvement of booking facilities, elimination of one of the 
existing four dosses of accommodation and special amDgements for 
festivals. Pamphlets summarising the decisions taken on the pointa 
dijwussed bj the Commltteea arc published quarterly by the Railway 
Board 

Tile Railway Rates Advisory Committee again •worked with Sir 
Zahid Suhrawardv as President Two fresh coses were referred to 
them during the year under renew One was a complaint from the 
Engineering and Building Products (^mpanr Lahore regarding 
the clttssiOcation of Ujwou Board rind Upson Insnlatmg 
Board (i e boards of a specinj composition used for insnlatlng 
or building purposes In ccUingH, walls or floorings) and the other 
a eoniplalnt from tlic Bengal Nagpur Cotton "Mills Compnnv 
Calcutta against the North AVesttem Great Indian Peninsula and 
Bengal Nagpur Railwasn regarding the rates charged for cotton 
from certain stations in the 1 anjab to Rajnandgaon. The flrrt 
case WAS still under euqiiirv at the close of the rear but In the 
second the Committee were of opinion that the roles were not 
unrrasoimblo Of the seven cases pending at the beginning of the 
rear the Committee reported on five The Ooirrnment of India 
nceeptod their view in two of these in a third tiic eompblnt wai 
withdrawn on the roilwav administration concerned agreeing to rancel 



the rate complained of, and in the remaining two the Committee 
decided against the complainants One of the other two cases iinder 
mvestigation at the beginning of the year remamed undisposed of at 
its close, while the other, was withdrawn by the applicant, as a 
compiomise was reached with the railway administration Six 
further representations for reference to the Committee were 
received, but were not acceded to because m three instances no 
prima facie case for reference had been made out, one was a matter 
for reference to the railway administration direct, another was not 
referable to the Committee under the terms constituting it and the 
last case was withdrawn after the mattei had been settled by the 
administration concerned 

The Central Publicity Bureau at Delhi and its branches in Pulilicity. 
London and New York continued their work for the development of 
tourist traffic The Central Publicity Bureau also co-operates in 
the publicity work of individual railways and a brief account of 
what was done by the latter may be of interest Taken as a whole, 
the mam pubhcity activities of the lailways were focussed on melas 
and fairs of all-India importance and, to a less extent, on excursions, 
pilgrim trips and the bke The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway continued its experiment of catering for small parties of 
pilgrims and touiists at leduced rates The Eastern Bengal Railway, 
m order to encourage local traffic connected with Calcutta, began a 
Live in the suburbs ” campaign To combat road-motor competi- 
tion, the East Indian Railway took special measuies such as the 
introduction of short-peiiod daily return tickets at reduced rates and 
additional tiain seriuces Important tram connections, etc., were 
widely advertised m areas where motor ommbus competition was 
felt tluough the media of coloured composite hand-bills, folders and 
posters m the vernacular It also took advantage of the Magh mela 
at Allahabad to adveitise othei places of historical and religious 
mtciest served by it The ]\Iadias and Southern Mahiatta Railway 
adopted au original publicity device A taxi was plastered with 
posters and lun over a distance of 180 miles m the interior The 
North-’We'^tcrn Railway re-introduced its cinema cai for purposes 
of propaganda 

Ten serious accidents occurred in 1931-35, or 2 less than in Accidents 
1933-31, and 2 of them were due to deliberate mischief In these 
accidents IS persons vere lulled and 62 injured Among the 
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graver of the accidents mention may be made of the following On 
the 16th June 1984 a light tram proceeding from Hatta Road to 
Balaghat on the Bengal Nagpur Railway capsized, with the exception 
of the engine during a violent atonm Fourteen passengers were 
injured sbghtly and the Permanent Wav Inspector Balaghat was 
injured serioualy On the 20th September 1934 thirteen persons 
were killed aa a result of a passenger tram being derailed between 
Keemga and Rupra Road stationa on the Raipur Vhnanagram 
aecUon of the Bengal Nagpur Raflwny The accident was doe to 
the bank having been washed away by flood, leaving the rafli and 
sleepers unsupported. On the 16th December 1984 a mail train was 
derailed at a bridge between Penwegon and Tawgywe-In on the 
Rangoon Mandalay mam Ime of the Bnma Railways, owmg to some 
unknown persona having removed both pairs of fishplates from the 
jomts immediately preceding the bridge. A female third-class 
passenger died of ugunea, the driver and both firemen were serionily 
mjnred and 12 other passengers received mjariea. The damage to 
engme and rolling stock amounted to approxunately Ha. 80,600 

Later in this chapter we shall allnde to the formation of the 
Transport Advisory Coxmoil and its objects. One of these is to 
co-ordinate the development of road and rail transport but pending 
the adoption of a uniform and suitable policy in this matter the 
railway administrations found it necessary to take steps to meet the 
growmg competition from road motors. Among thee© were the 
redaction of fares and the mtrodaotlon of cheap return tickets for 
third-class passenger* the rnnnmg of more trains, the institution of 
local aemcea, the stoppmg of tram* at level-crossings near large 
villages and also the lowering of rate* for such commodities os fresli 
fruit and vegetables In regard to which motor compietition 1* most 
keenly felt. Publicity has already been mentioned It fa satfafnetory 
to note that these measures aro having a benefleial effect and attract 
mg more trafSo to the ranwasTi. But they are palliatives rather 
than radical cares. The real remedy lies In the proper co-ordlna 
tion of rood and rail transport and more effective control of the 
former 

Previous reports have described the cirrnrostonees leading to 
the institution of the Road Fund in 1929 its object and principles, 
and its admiiiiftrotion during the fir^t fi\r venr» of its rifatene^ 

As explained in Inst sears report which outlined the wllent 
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features of the revised Resolution adopted by the Indian legisla- 
ture in Apiil 1934, the Fund has now entered a second or quasi- 
peinianent phase, i e , it is no longer in the expeiimental stage 

The inauguiation of h Tianspoit Advisory Council for the 
eo-ordination of various means of transport, and of the Indian 
Roads Congiess foi promoting technical knowledge in road matters, 
the consideration of proposals for the expendituie of capital by 
ceitain local Governments and the examination of a large number of 
schemes to he assisted by grants from the reseive in the Fund 
represent the more important activities of the year and are briefly 
described below It may be mentioned in addition that some pro- 
gress was made in initiating large schemes of road development and 
road reconstruction The Government of the Central Provmces 
have begun work on a road improvement and bridgmg programme 
estimated to cost Rs 27 lakhs and in the United Provinces a re- 
construction programme amountmg to Bs 80 lakhs was approved at 
the end of the year The Governments of Madras and Bengal have 
appomted special officers to make comprehensive surveys for neces- 
sary road development 

As a result of one of the recommendations of the Road-Rail 

AavlBory 

Conference of April 1933, a new body called the Transport Ad- Council 
■visory Council was created and first met m January 1935 It is, 
as its name imphes, an advisory body consistmg of the Member or 
Members of the Go vernoi -General’s Executive Council concerned 
with communications, sitting with provincial Ministers or Members 
in charge of communications to evolve a common policy regarding 
the use and development of road, lail and other forms of transport 
It will meet annually At its first meetmg, the Council framed a 
concise statement of policy under three heads, namely (a) the 
construction of roads and railways, (&) the control of traffic and 
(c) administrative machinery The statement was forwarded to 
, local Governments for ratification and adoption, and has already 
been accepted to a large extent 

Prom the reserve in the Road Fund are fiLnanced miter aha Teclmlcal 
research and experiments and the distribution of technical informa- 
tion on roads Grants to the extent of Rs 34 lakhs have so far been Expert 
made for experiments Puither, the results of experiments and 
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Other technical information collected m India and elsewhere are 
difitnbnted through the magaame Indian Roads 

The need for engineers concerned with roads to meet more fre- 
quently to diBcnsa tfechmcal questions rfnd to pool experience and 
knowledge has been felt for some tune. With this object in view 
the Government of India arranged for a preliminary meeting of a 
body called the Indian Hoads Congress at Delhi m December 1934 
About 80 engineers from proi'inces local bodies Jlilitary Engineer 
mg Services, Indian States and buainess mterests attended. This 
meeting appomted committeea to prepare a soheme for the creation 
of a permanent body and for certam technical matters and the 
Government of India have decided to contmiie financial support for 
a further period of two years to enable the body to establish itaelf 
and prove its value 

Including that obtained during 1934-36 the total revenue 
credited to the Road Pond up to tlie end of that year amounted to 
Ba. 6 41 lakhs. Of this sum, Hs 78 lakhs were taken into the 
reserve at the disj^isal of the Government of India, leaving Ra. 5 63 
lakhs available for distnbution to provinces, minor odministratlosi 
and Indian Statea The aetual distribution made was Ra. 4,23 lakhs 
to provmces and Rs 76 lakhs to minor administrations and Indian 
states and the balance of Ra. 65 lakhs at the end of 1931-3,^ was 
earned forward for distribution in the foUorring vear The aggre- 
gate expenditure of provinces up to the end of 1934-35 was about 
Rs 2 44 lakhs. In addition the Governments of Bombay, the 
Punjab and Burma were permitted temporarily to divert a total 
sum of about Rs. 62 lakhs to tho ordinary maintenance of roads 
The c a»h balance with local Governments at tho end of 103t-55 
amounted to about Rs, 1,27 lakhs. Daring the veer under report 
the Government of the Central Provinces restored a loan of Rs, 2h 
lakhs winch tliey had taken from their share in the Accoant in 
1932 fur the comiilotton of certain road projects previously started 
from provincial rosenuev A similar loan of Rs. 4J>3 lakhs to*^ 
Assam was treated as expenditure and written off 

Of the totol ros-enuo of Ra 78 lakhs taken Into the re«'rTe up 
to tho rnd of 1934-35 about Rs 60 Inkhs lind been credited h> the 
end of 1933-31 Ont of this latter sam grants to the extent of 
Bi 63 lokhs had been earmarked for specific sehemra and Rs. 3A 
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Inklis had been allotted to c\penmonts The balance icprcscnt-s the 
cost of admmistiatioii and a small saving of Rs 1 lahh, which was 
earned forwaul to 1034-3 v The levenuc of Hs 18 lakhs credited 
to the reserxe dnimg the .^enr 1934-35 together with the balance 
of Es 1 lakh ,inst mentioned vas thcieloic available foi approjiria- 
tion against the second instalment of schemes dcbitablc to the 
reserve With the future of the Fund inoie definitely assuied and 
tlie inciease in the piopoition to be ei edited to the rcseive, as 
explained in last v ear’s leport, it was jiossiblc to issue invitations 
for the submission of demands for grants against the estimated 
rev’Ciiue in the leseive foi the next thiec jeais Togethei with the 
Es 19 lakhs bi ought forvaid from 1931-35, the funds to be available 
during the next tliiee rears are estimated at Rs 85 lakhs, to which 
has been added the special aiipiopiiatioii of Rs 40 lakhs in the 
general budget lor 1935-36 malang a total of Rs 1,25 lakhs After 
providing foi administialion and a sum of Rs 5 lakhs for experi- 
ments and research, a sum of Rs 1,18 lakhs is available for special 
grants A large miinbei of demands against this weie icceived and 
were under examination at the end of the year 

A noticeable feature of the use of the reserve is the help which Eoad 
the Government of India hav^e rendered in the matter of special 
surveys As stated last year, they met the cost of a special road 
survny m Sind, paiticulaily in the areas served by the Sukkur 
Barrage The report of the special officer was received during the 
year and was being examined in conjunction with the Government 
of Bombay when the year closed The Central Goveniment also 
took the initiative in the Eastern States and parts of Orissa, which 
are m need of bettei communications, and placed a member of the 
Indian Service of Engineers on special duty to make a general 
reconnaissance to be followed by detailed surveys and estimates 
This survey was in progress at the end of the year 

Our last repoit showed that there had been a steady decline Posts and 
in postal traffic and income durmg the financial years 1929-34 Telegraphs 
except in the number of money orders and in gross earnings, which 
rose slightly in 1933-34 It is therefore satisfactory to note that 
the year under review saw an increase in both traffic and receipts 
The indications are that the tide has now definitely turned and 
that if the general improvement in economic conditions contmues, 
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the Department may look forward to balancing ita budget in the 
near future. 

FaciUtiefl for tlie conveyance of ipaik by air Tvere further 
developed during the year The -weekly Croydon Calcutta service 
was con-verted into a bi weekly one and extended to Australpu An 
inland air mail service was introduced between Karschi and Lahore 
and both the Karachi Lahore and Karachi Madras semec* were 
made bi -weekly In addition a heavy overseas parcel service was 
introduced -with Hongkong Palestine, Roumanla and Spam and an 
air mail money order service was established -with Kenya, Uganda 
and Tanganyika territory The year saw the mtrodaotion of 
revised and generally reduced scales of charges for the services 
rendered by the Department m the postal, telegraph and telephone 
branches. The postage on letters, which used to be 1^ annas for 
the drat 2^ tolas was fixed at 1 anna for a -weight not exceeding i 
tola and 1^ annas for a weight exceeding i but not exceeding 2\ 
tolas while a small increase was made m the rate for book, pattern 
and sample packets. The mlnimuTn charge for ordinary inland 
telegrams -was redneed from 12 annas for the first 12 words or less 
with a 1 anna trurchargo per telegram to 0 annas for the first 8 words 
or leas without any surchargo Corresponding changes wero made 
in the rates for express telegrams Extensive altembona were 
effected in the subscription rates for telephones, the main features 
bemg the mtroduction of monthly rates -with a 10 per cent dUcount 
for prompt payment and a greatly reduced annual rate In the case 
of air mail surcharges too revised and generally redneed rates were 
introduced in the hope of attractmg more traffic. This hope was to 
a great extent realised- 

Dunng the year under renew telegraph and telephone traffic 
mcreased, the number of telephone subscribers rising from 223^ 
to 24 328 In addition, Licensed Telephone Companies had 40120 
subscribers in the 25 exchanges owned by them. The main tcle-^ 
phone trunk system was extended into southern India and connected 
to several outlying stations with which trunk commnnlcotjon had 
not hitherto existed The Calcutta Bombav direct trunk circuit 
xna Nagpur on which carrier equipment had been installed to prorido 
additional ohannebs continued to woit satlsfsctonlyj but owing to 
the number of calls having exceeded the capacity of this cireoll 
three more telephone carrier channels were added to IL The 
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efficiency of long-distance tiunk lines was greatly enlianced by the 
installation of additional telephone repeaters at intermediate 
stations The oveiseas radio-telephone service between India 
and Great Britain is now bpen to all exchanges m India connected 
with the general tiunk system and is attracting traffic Telephone 
communication between India and Ceylon has also been established by 
means of a submarine cable 

Wireless stations continued to function satisfactorily The Wireless 
merease in the trans-Indian air services had a considerable effect 
on the amount of work of the stations on the route Owing to 
Allahabad havmg been selected as one of the compulsoiy halts in 
the Melbourne centenary air race from England to Australia, special 
ariangements had to be made for the wireless station there to com- 
municate with all competitois who carried wireless equipment 
During the year a scheme was approved for a wireless telephone 
service between Madras and Rangoon and considerable piogiess was 
made with it, and a new station for aeronautical purposes was under 
construction at Tavoy 

Partly as a result of reduction m rates but mainly as a result Financial 
of recovery in tiade, traffic increased and the gross receipts of the 
Department rose to*Rs 1120 crores, exceeding the receipts of the Department 
pievious year by Rs 47 lakhs Working expenses totalled Rs 9 98 
crores, as against Rs 10 40 crores m the previous year This decrease 
does not, however, represent an actual saving because the normal 
annual contribution of Rs 36 lakhs to the depreciation fund was, as 
a special ease, reduced to Rs 9 lakhs Apart from this, retrench- 
ment was continued durmg the year and contributed towards the 
decrease m expenditure After paying interest on capital outlay, 
the year’s working showed a profit of Rs 38 lakhs, as agamst a loss 
of Rs 52 lakhs in 1933-34 But this was not a real profit, smce 
during the year the salaries of the staff were sub 3 eet to the emergency 
deduction of 5 pei cent and, as already stated, the full contribution 
to the depreciation fund was not made If there had been no 
<;omergency deduction from pay and the full contribution to the 
depreciation fund had been paid, the year’s working would have 
shown a loss of Rs 19 lakhs 

Regular broadcasting was first undertaken in this country by Broad- 
the Indian Broadeastmg Company, which began operations m 
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Bombay and Calcntta in 1927 Ita income, derived from a levy on 
TTireleeB apparatria imported into India and a abare of the licence 
proved inadeqnate to mamtaTTi the service and the Oompanjy 
went into voluntary liqmdatipn m February 1930 In view of the 
public demand for the service and of the potential value of hroad 
casting the Government of India decided in March 1930 to take 
over the organisation and the Tndiwn State Broadcasting Service was 
formed for the puipoee on a temporary basu. It was anticipated 
that there -would be a loss on the running of the service for the first 
two or three years and dnrmg the stringency which super 

rened it was feared that it would bo necessary to abandon iL 
Public feeling in favour of its retention, however continned 
Expenditure was therefore further curtailed and the customs duty 
on imported wireless apparatus was increased with a view to 
seourmg that the total revenue derived from broadcasting would cover 
the expenditure In addition, increased powers were taken by 
legislation in 1933 to prevent the evasion of bcence fcea. As a 
result, the pro forma accounts showed a small profit in 1932-33 and 
a substantial exceas of revenue over expenditure In the two succeed 
mg years. In view of this the Government of India felt justified 
m developmg the semco Arrangements werp accordingly intdo 
to create a separate Department of Broadcasting under a Controller 
and to select a specially Qualified officer for the post in England- 
Subsequently the approval of the Legiilntive Assembly was obtained 
to a special grant of Rs. 20 lakhs for the de>dopment of broadcasting 
and with the help of this grant, arrangements were made to establHh 
by the autumn of 1935 a 20 kilowatt station at Delhi, to be followed 
by similar stations at other places. The programmes tmnsinltted bv 
the stations of the Indian State Broodcasting Service are designed lo 
provide entertainment of a general nature though a certain amount 
of matter of educative v’alue u Ineluded Considerable attention was 
given during tho veer to the problem of using broadcasting for rnral 
uplift in India and an interesting oxpenmental station ha.*! been 
started at Peshawar bv the Government of the North "West Frontlcr% 
Pronnee with a small modem tnuwmitter 

The year nmler renew raw still lurther derelopmenH In einl 
aviation, not emlv m the trana Indian temeea hut al.o In Inlernal 
Borvicca. 
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An event of uiteiest was a flight to England and back by 
menibeis of the Bombay Plying Club An event of international 
importance was the an race from England to Australia, referred 
to earliei in this chaptei^ pait of the course of which lay across 
India The Aero Club of India and Burma undertook the arrange- 
ments foi the local section of the loute on behalf of the Royal Aero 
Club, and as Allahabad was the control point for the country, all 
competitors had to laud there 

In his Avro X, His Excellency the Viceroy flew 1,518 miles Viceroy’s 
dining the yeai and also made an air tom fiom Delhi to Patna and 
back in anothei machine Owing to the madequate performance 
and load-can ymg capacity of the old Avio aeroplane, a new one, 
an Ano 642, was pui chased and arrived in India m December 
1934 

Twenty-six accidents occurred m 1934, as agamst 29 m 1933, Accidents 
but uufoituuately the consequences of the former weie graver, 
smce 4 persons were kiUed and 4 seriously injured m them, com- 
pared with none and 3 respectively in the previous year Of the 
26 accidents in 1934, 9 were major ones (i e , resulted in death or 
seiious lujm’y to peisonnel), six bemg fatal Indian aircraft were 
involved in four of the latter Foreign aircraft were concerned in 
6 accidents, of which 2 were ground accidents As Indian aircraft 
accomplished 18,413 houis of flying in 1934, compared with 15,240 
houis in 1933, the number of accidents to such aircraft (20) was 
both absolutely and relatively lower than m the latter year (22) 

In consequence of the expansions, both actual and prospective, Admlnlstra- 
mentioued above it became necessary to strengthen the superior 
technical staff of tlie Civil Aviation Diiectorate during the year 
undei review This staff now consists of the Diieetor of Civil 
Aiiation, the Deputy Director of Civil Aviation, a Chief Inspector 
of All craft, two Engmeer Officeis and a Technical OflScei at head- 
quaiteis, a Chief Aeiodrome Officei and an Aiiciaft Inspector at 
Kaiaehi, and an Aircraft Inspector at Calcutta In addition, 6 
Aeiodiome Officers and 2 Assistant Aircraft Inspectors are em- 
ployed During their autunm session, the Legislative Assembly 
passed tlie Indian Aircraft Act and the Indian Carriage by Air 
Act, which bung the law on the subject up to date The framing 
of new rules imdei the former Act was taken in hand It may be 
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added that India was represented at the 22ifd session of the Inter 
national Oommiaion for Air Navigation held in Inabon m May 
1084. 

As stated in last year s report, the groviaion for civil aviation 
in the bndget for 1934-35 was Re. 14.24 lakhs. In the budget for 
1985-86 however it has been raised to Hs, 16d9 lakhs, the increase 
being intended ma inl y to cover subsidy m the shape of customs and 
ground-organisation conoeanons, to Imperial Airways and Indiau 
Trans- Continental Airways, on account of the dupbcntion of the 
service between Karachi and Calcutta. It is to be noted, however 
that as a result of the expansion of flying in India, the Petrol Tax 
Fund has been greatly augmented. 

A grant of Rs. 02,57 000 was made for the general development 
of air routes m India over a senes of years. 

Meteorological arrangements on tho main trans-India air route 
had to be reoTgamaed to meet the needs of the grcatlv increased air 
traffic, which rendered the old system of supplying weather fore 
easts to aeroplanes individually unsuitable. A new system of 
routine distribution was therefore introdueed from the 1st October 
1934 under which a forecast for the ensuing 24 hours u issued each 
evening for each section of the route and distributed bj wireless 
to the aerodromes principally concerned These forecasts are If 
necessary supplemented or amended at noon next day by brief 
reports covering the afternoon hour*. The diffasion of the latest 
information about the upper winds was also placed on a routine 
baris and in addition piiot-boUoon stations now provide another 
important new item of information, nsmdy data about height of 
the base of low clouds wbcne>er cloud base is below a certain 
height or an aircraft makes a request for such data Current 
weather information, » « infonnation about cloud% vfarbilifv rain, 
wind at surface cto^ Is stmilerly exchanged by wireless as a matter 
of routine twice daily For the new Karachi Lahore air service n 
pilot-bnlloon station was opened at Sulckur and an extra balloon 
flight was introduced at Lahore. Orer 5 300 weather reports and 
forecasts were issued during the rear under review ns agamst n 
little more than 4 100 during 1933-31 Thev ineludetl warnings of 
cyclones storms, depressions, thunder squalls hearj nun and 
■pells of cold weather sent ont from Poona and Calcutta. The 
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'Department also eoutiniied its other noimal activities of time- 
signal work at Calcutta and Bombay, solar observations at Kodai- 
kanal, seismological and magnetic observations at Bombay, compila- 
tion and tabulation of chmatological data, exploration of the upper 
air by pilot-balloons and periodical soundings with self -reeoi ding 
meteorographs Further, as in other years, it instructed and 
examined in meteorology candidates fur air pilots’ B licences An 
innovation was the exchange of meteorological data between India 
and Siam on a small scale as an experimental measure 

On the scientific side, further work was done m developing 
the technique of pdot-balloon ascents at night and a special study 
of the seismograms of the Bihar earthquake was undertaken at 
Bombay The Meteorological Officer at Peshawar contmued to co- 
operate with the local medical authorities m mvestigations into the 
relation between weather and the incidence of disease m the North- 
West Frontier Province Among other scientific activities were 
investigations on the thermal structure of cumulus clouds, study of 
the physical structure of the atmosphere m the field of a tropical 
storm as revealed by data obtained from self-recording meteoro- 
graphs attached to balloons, the recording, by means of an 
apparatus modelled on the one used in the Kew Observatory, of the 
earth-air electric current, the preparation of another apparatus 
for the same purpose involving the use of thermionic valves, and a 
series of experiments to discover the process by which electric 
charges are generated on drops of different liquids broken by various 
mechanical methods The Agricultural Meteorology branch was 
engaged in studying the microclimates of different crops at 
Poona, besides other experimental work such as the measure- 
ment of evaporation, effect of cover on soil temperatures, exchange of 
moisture between air and soils and the measurement of percolation 
and solar, terrestrial and nocturnal radiation The study of meteoro- 
logical factors durmg frosty nights and the methods of preventing 
damage to crops also received attention 
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Befenoe asd Emigration, 

In this clinpter we shall describe tlie more important ©^•ent* 
connected with India s defence and internal security the admimrtra 
tion of the defence Bemcea and the position of Indiana in the 
Dominions and Colonies 

On the 2&th 6Iay 1934 a large party of Zilli Khel IVazin 
attached a bodv of South Wazirlgtan Scouts near Boza 16 mllea 
north west of Wana One British officer and 4 men were wounded. 
The Scouts however inflicted losses on their ns<iai!ants and with 
drew to Patnal Warsak With aircmft co-operating the ^\Qna 
coloran moved out to Boxa next dav and after recounoitnug the area, 
returned to Wana withont incident On the 2nil June the Resident 
in Waririfftau met a ^irpa of the Ziili lOiel and, ns punishment for 
the attack imposed a fine of nflea. De also lenwl a deposit of add! 
tional nfles as seoontv for future good behanour 

Daring a routine reconnaissance of Tirah and Waxlnstan on 
the 9th Augnrt a flight of the Royal Air Force was hoa^^lv fired on 
near Bagh in the Tirah. One aeroplane failed to clear o hill and 
crashed Tlie pilot sustained a fractured leg nnd amu but the air 
gunner escaped with minor injuries. Medical assistance arrived 
from Parachinar the following dav end the injured men were carried 
by Afndis to Peshawar 

In the course of one of his vlmr i JJaruf tours the Faqir of 
Ahngar with a parts of 200 tribesmen crossed the Swat n\er into 
the protected "Malakand area on the Olst Julv V contingent of Si'nt 
Levies sent to prevent the mtrnsjon was •ttacke<l and wlthilrew 
after losing 1 killed nnd 8 wounded A compnnv and a machine- 
gun platoon of the 2|2nd Gurkha Rifles were despatehetl to supiwrt 
the Loviea and the Roval Air Force reconnoltretl the region One 
of the aeroplanes was fiml on m the Loe \grn area nnd reUllaled, 
This alarmed the Faqir who with his partv recroced the river to 
continue his tour in Bajaur 

(W) 
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To preAcnt such incursions in the future, the Government of 
India decided to le-absorh the Agia men into the Malahand pro- 
tected tract in accoi dance vitli an agieemcnt of 1906 wliicli had 
ncAcr been enfoiced The infiietion ol fines on the Khanori and 
Bara Total piz/as for theiV connnaiice in the Faqir’s nsit, the 
constiiiction of a load fioiii Kot to Agia and the establislnnent of 
a lew post at the lallei place veie also decided upon, and a 
column of tioops vas oideied lo concentrate at Kalangai to the 
north of the Agia aica to enfoice these terms if necessary With 
the obiect of pre^entnlg the tenns being gnen effect to. the Faqii 
of Alingai laised a lashha) vith yhich he again ciossed the Swat 
inei into the Loe Agia aiea An an demonstration was earned 
out on the 21st Fcbiuaiv by 5 squadions of the Royal An Force 
and on the 23rd, the Noiisliera Biigade and attached tioops eon- 
centiated at Kalangai While a piquet was entering into occupa- 
tion of a camp there with the aid of aircraft, it encounteied some 
opposition from the laslilm and suffered 3 casualties Three of the 
enemy vere repoited to have been killed and 17 wounded The 
column reached Loe Agra on the 25th Febiuary, the lashlai retired 
across the inei and the tioops then withdrew to their peace 
stations 

Soon aftei, however, the Faqir succeeded in laisiug anothei 
lashlar some 700 strong and on the 5th IMarch re-entered the Loe 
Agra area The Nowshera column was moved up to the Malakaud 
once more and its aiiival at Agia led to the lashhai’s withdrawal 
Thereafter the column leturned to its peace station leaving a 
battalion m the neighbourhood of Baigholai, some 5 miles south of 
Loe Agra, and another at Kot 

A reference to the subsequent 'activities of the Faqii is contained 
in the next chapter 

The biennial lelief of the Chitral garrison took place in Ohitral 
September and Octobei 1934 The relieving battalion moved up 
in September without incident The Faqu of Alingai, however, 
raised a lashlmi of about 800 tribesmen, chiefly Shamozai, to oppose 
the return of the relieved column On the 9th Octobei a small party 
of this lashkar crossed the Panjkora river from Bajaur, but weie 
driven back by the Nawab of Dir’s levies supported by the Royal 
Air Force On the 12th, the Chitral column was sniped at from 
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long range from across the Panjtora nver but Tctallatory action 
by the artillery Tnth the column and the Roral Air Force caused 
the tribesmen to disperse It was reported that the Iculikar suffered 
some 40 casualties in the aetiom 

Reference was made in Chapter I of last year s report to certain 
incidents on the Stno-Bormese frontier ITore serious clashes 
occurred during the year under renew Early m the latter Chineae 
raiders crossed the Linchen Line and on the 30th May a coUiaioh 
took place between them and a column of the Burma Military Police. 
The Chinese lost 32 killed and many wounded, while the Military 
Police had no casualties. On the 18th June several hundred Chinese 
attacked a fnendly nllage on the Burma side of the Liuehen Lme. 
They were promptly engaged a column of Military Police and 
repulsed with heavy losses. The Pobce had only one man wounded. 
A few other raids, mainly the work of Chinese bandila, took place 
during the summer Finding jt impossible to maintain themselves 
in the forward areas donng the rainy season, the Chinese witbclrew 
and have not since re-appeared On the first Indication of trouble 
the British forces in the area were increased to about 900 Donna 
Military Police The only regular troops employed were a section 
of the Idth Mountain Batteay Royal Artillery In addition, 2 
companies of the l|20th Burma Rifles were moved from ifaymyo 
to Laahio to release the ilflitary Pobee there for employment In 
the forward areas and No 10 Fheld Company Q V 0 Sappers 
and Jliners, were sent to Laahio to assist in maintaining the line 
of communication to the forward area which is dJfilcoU to keep open 
during the rami. 

The venr under review witnessed several Important events eon 
nected with the organisation and administration of the Defence 
Services. 

The Indian Navy (Discipline) Act 1934 which provides for the 
application of the British Naval Discipline Act with certain 
modifications, to the Indian naval forces was passed by the Indian 
legislature and came info force on the 2nd October 1931 His 
Majesty the lung Emperor was pleased to approve of the Royal 
Indian Alanne Service being designated the Rovsl Indian Nasy ' 
from the same date 
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Three candidates weie selected for appointment to the Royal 
Indian Navy by means of an open competitive examination and one 
by means of a special examination for cadets of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Dufferm Two of the successful cadets 

are for the executive and two for the engineer branch Five 
Indian officers (3 of the executive and 2 of the engineer branch) were 
actually serving m the Royal Indian Navy, while 13 officers- 
designate weie under training in the United Kingdom, 4 for the 
executive and 9 foi the. engineer branch 

A new sloop, H M I S Indus ”, was taken over from the 
builders, but lemained in English waters to paitieipate in the Silver 
Jubilee celebrations of His late Majesty King Geoige V H M I S 
“ Hindustan ” visited Australia in response to an invitation from 
His Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth of Australia for 
India to be represented by one of her ships at the centenary celebra- 
tions at Melbourne 

The 2 Indian Divisional Ammunition Columns and the Field Indian 
Ammunition Column ceased to exist and arrangements were made orgMisa- 
for the supply of ammunition to all the units of a Division by a tion and 
Divisional Ammunition Unit The headquarters and communica- 
tion personnel of this unit will belong to the Royal Artillery, while 
the transpoit will consist of ordinary sections of Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps mechanical transport ear-marked for such duties 

The Royal Aitillery field brigade located at Nowshera was con- 
verted from a horsed into a mechanised unit, traction beuig provided 
by 30-cwt vehicles 

The re-organisation and le-distribution of Aimy motoi transport Ee-organlsa- 

in India was contmued, the chief measures of the year bemer the , 

1 1 j n , . 1 1 , ^ Mechanical 

disbandment of ceitani units which were not considered essential Transport 

and the re-oiganisation of heavy lepair establishments Plans were 

also prepaied for the substitution, as a provision for war, of 

subsidised mechanically propelled vehicles foi vehicles mamtamed 

by tlie Aimy, but they did not become effective during the year 

Bv the end of the period under review all cavalry units had Equipment 
received their quota of the new Vickers-Berthier gun, to which 
reference was made in last year’s report, and considerable progress 
had been made with its supplv to the infantry Three armoured-car 
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compames Trere re^mpped mtb hgbt tAniJ and tlie provuicm of 
od^iookmg eqmpment was proceednifi Triala and aiperimenla with 
■S^oua typea of amoke-prodncmg weapona, wireleaa apparatna, 
artillery tractors, trailers and light cars contm^(^d throughout the 
year 

Seventy tivo cadets (34 through the competitive examination 
and 38 from the ranks of the Indian Army including the Annliarr 
Force India and the Indian Temtonal Force) were admitted into 
the Indian Militaiy Academy Dehra Diuv during 1934-35 to be 
trained for comnuroona m the Indian Land Force*. The exeets 
of 12 over the normal intake of 60 cadets was dne to the replace- 
ment of those withdrawn or removed from the Academy during the 
year Pour candidates from the Indian States Force* were also 
admitted- Dearth of fully qoalided candidate* was again responalble 
for the deficiency m the normal intake of 20 cadets of the latter 
category 

During the period under review the first batch of cadets to paw 
out of the Indian Sfihtary Academy reeei\‘ed comioisxions in His 
Majesty a Indian Land Force*. Twenty two were examined and all 
passed 19 being posted to cavalry and infantry nnita, 2 to the 
UnglneeTB and 1 to the Artillery ^ven Indian States Forces cadets 
also qualified at this oxammation- 

The paianug of the Indian Army (Amendment) Act bj the 
central legislature during its autumn session of 1034 marked a 
definite and important stage m the Indianisation of the Indian Army 
This measure provide* for the legal status of ofiicers commissioned 
from the Indian 3Illitarr Academy and also rules that they ahall be 
designated Indian commissioned ofilecrs Dunng the dlvnssloos 
on it, an amendment was moi’ed Vith the object of bestowing on these 
officers exactly the same status and power* of command In the Indian 
Arm} as are possessed by Hritish officers of that Vmiy Tiie official 
spokesman explained however tliat neither the BntUb nor the Indian 
Army Act had anything to do with powers of command which arc 
governed bv King s Hcgiilations, and tlwt the amendment trcspasvHl 
on nia Majestv * prerogative He also proraisnl that when the 
measure became law nmendraenlA would be made In King « Fegola 
tions to proWde for complete eqnaHly within iJie Indian Anny •* 
between the British officer and the Indian rommlsxloned officer and 
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to delegate poA\er to tli6 Commandei-in-Chiet and suboidinate com- 
manders in India to aul house Indian officeis to exercise powers of 
command o\er British peisonnel of the British Aimy m India 
here's er necessary The pioinised amendments to King’s B^gula- 
tions have since been issued 

“A” Field Brigade, the first unit of the Indian Regiment of Indian 
Aitilleiy, was foimed at Bangaloic on 15th Janiiaiy 1935 and ^^mery. 
the place of a Rnjal Aitillory unit •«hieh pioceeded to the United 
Kingdom The ■oairant olficeis, non-commissioned officeis and 
a portion of the gunners -siere selected from volunteers from other 
aims of the service The Brigade is now being biouglit up to its 
autiioiised strength by diiect enlistments Three Indian King’s com- 
missioned officers are at piesent seiving with it, the lemainder of the 
officer establishment being filled b}!" volunteeis from amongst officers 
of the Ro 3 ml Artillei.y seconded for an indefinite period These 
seconded officers will be leplaced gradually by Indian officers from 
the Indian Militarj’’ Academy as they become available 

A semor membei of the Indian Civil Service was placed on special Medical 
duty to examine and repoit on the -nhole question of the future of the 
militar}^ medical seinees in India He iias required to consider the 
matter in the light, not only of the impending constitutional changes, 
but also of the lecommendations of the committee which sat in 1933 
to consider the militaiy medical organisation in India and of the 
Warren Pisliei Comimttee which enquired, in the same year, into the 
difficulties experienced in keeping the medical services of the fighting 
forces m the United Kingdom up to strength The report was still 
under consider atiou at the close of the year under i eview 

On the passing of the Indian Medical Council Act by the Indian 
legislature, it was decided that any person possessmg an Indian 
medical qualification recognised under section 11 (1) of the Indian 
Medical Council Act, 1933, and registered m British India undei 
one of the provincial Medical Acts, should be eligible foi appointment 
to the Indian Medical Sei'snce 

The budget for 1934-35 was fixed at Rs 44 30 crores (exclusive The 
of Rs 8 lakhs for the expansion of the Territorial Force) as compared 
with the revised estimate of Rs 44 34 crores for 1933-34 The Budget, 
budget estimate foi 1934-35 was reduced to Rs 44 26 crores in the 
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course of the year on acconut of a reduction in payment to the ’Wftr 
Office for British troops serving m India. 

The estabbahincnt of the Air Forces in India remained at a 
Btrength of 8 Squadrons and 1 Bomber Transport Fhgbt of the 
Royal Air Force and 1 Flight of the Indian Air Force. The Air 
Force budget estimate for 1934-35 was Es 1 79 69 000 

During the period under review aircraft of the Eoyal A^r 
Force in India flew 444 hoars on operations. Details of these opera 
tiona are given at the beginning of this chapter In addition to 
normal training occupationB, the Royal Air Force undertook as m 
previous years, a nnmber of long-distance exercise and special fllghU. 
In May 2 aircraft of No 28 (Army Ckhoperation) Squadron wer« 
engaged on a reconnaissance of a proposed trans-India seaplane 
route In November 5 Hart aircraft visited Qilgit and 1 flight of 
4 Wapiti aircraft of No 60 (Bomber) Squadron from Kohat carried 
out an exorcise flight to Singapore. Dne of the latter was destroved 
as a result of a forced landing near Alor Star but the remaining 
3 returned safely to Eobat on the Slst December In January 
12 Hart aircraft of No 11 (Bomber) Squadron accomplished a 
snoeesafol exercise flight from Risalpnr to Singapore and back 
The Royal Air Force also eo-operated with the Survey of India and 
photographed several areas on the North West Frontier 

The Indian Air Force continued its training with the first 
complete flight and a nuclens of Squadron Headquartera. As in 
the preceding' year the unit took part in the Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area exercises and also carried out photographic work for 
the Stair College Quetta. Apprentices for the second flight com 
mcneed their training in February 1934 and were expected to 
complete it in February 1936 Apprentices for the third flight were 
placed under two years training In April 193 > Six officer* of the 
General Duties Branch arc now ■erring with the unit fn India; 

2 others haro pawd out of the Royal Air horcc College Cranwell 
and arc attached to Royal Air Force units m Fncland and 1 cadet 
If still at the Roval \ir Force (College 

Turning now to the po-«ltion of Indians ibrooil as the Transvaal 
Asiatic Ijnnd Tenure \ct Comml*Mon mentioned in our la%t three 
reports was unable to flnUh its work before the 30th April 1935 
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as had been liopcd, 1110*1)111011 Governnicut took steps early m 

year to amend llic Trans\anl Asiatic Tjnnd Tenure Act of 3932, ^lo 

so as to c'dend the pioteetion proMded by it to the 30tli April Transvaal, 

1937 

An important ooncosston A\as secured for the Indian community Liquor 
in lespect of the Liquor LaA\ of 192vS This prohibited Indians from^^^ 
handling: liquor and fiom voilcinpr in an cstablishmcnl 'svliore liquor 
is handled and thus debarred them fiom emplojnient as wine 
stewards and also lessened their ehancos of em]>loymcnt os niters, 
though up to the passing of the Act the\ had ser\ed in these 
capacities in considezablc numbcis to the satisfaction of both their 
employers and the public As a result of representations made bj* 
the Agent Gcneinl foi India in South Afiiea mIicu the Act ivas 
passed, the Union Go^elnmcnt had agreed that letters of eKcmption 
under the Act might be issued to Indians ivho were emploj^ed in 
handling Iiquoi at that time In Apiil 1934, hoivcvci, a Transiaal 
magistrate refused to exempt non-Europeans from then disability 
to seive as ■vmuc niters and stcnaids, holding that he had power 
to giant exemptions to ‘ prohihitcd persons i,c., non-Europeans, 
so as to pcimit them to obtain moderate quantities of liquor at 
stated inter\als, but no power to giant exemptions enabling them 
to se^^e liquor As it was found on examination that the view 
taken by the magistiate iios correct, the Agent General made repre- 
sentations to the Union Government, in consequence of which fresh 
regulations were issued in August 1934 permitting the exemption 
not only of non-Eiu’opeans employed in servuig liquor when the 
Act came into force but also of those talcen into employment after 
that date This meant an important concession, but was limited 
by the fact that, to qualify foi exemption, employment smee the 
Act had to be on premises in which non-Europeans were employed 
before the Act Purthei representations to the Union Government 
resulted in the withdrawal of this limitation, but the position still 
remained unsatisfactory from the Indian point of view m that 
there was no hope of fiesh employment for Indians Representa' 
tions were agam made to the Union Government, who decided that 
the number of exemptions in existence at the tune of the announce- 
ment of the concession should be maintained irrespective of employ- 
ment before or after the regulations of August 1934 Hence, 
instead of this avenue of employment being closed entiiely to fresh 
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Indian reomita Indians may be engaged to mate np for the wastage 
among those at present in employment This represents a consider 
able advance on the old positiom 

While in most other Dominions the position of Indians showed, 
no matenal change it is satisfactory to record that the State of 
Western Anstraha amended its electoral law so as to provide for 
the enfranchisement of Bnhah Indians resident there This action 
which is much appreciated, removed the onlv political (hsahilitv to* 
which Indian s resident m any part of the Commonwealth were 
subject. 

There were two matters which eanaed the Indian communitv 
in Kenya mnch disquiet. One was the recommendation of the Kenva 
Land CommiesioQ, whose report was published in 1934 that the 
bonndanes of the European Highlands should be safeguarded hr 
Order in Connell giving the European cororannity the same measure 
of seconty in this respect as the Commission had recommended for 
the natives. The other was the legislation introdneed in 1934 to 
control the marketing of natire produce on the lines of similar 
legislation m Tanganyika and Uganda. 

The Indian community have all along protested against the 
policy of reserving the highlands for Europeans. The matter was 
lost reviewed in 1923 when His Magestv s Government reaffirmed 
their decision to maintain the existing practi^ in regard to initial 
grants of Government land in the highlands and transfem between 
persons of different races. In accepting this decision under protest 
the Government of India reserved to themselves the Jlbertj to mate 
‘ such representations as may be necessarv wheneier in future a 
legitimate opportnnitv should present itself No such opiwrtunltv 
occorrod until the announcement in 1934 that His 31aje>tv s Govern 
ment hnd nceepted the recommendation mentioned In the prerr<ltnir 
paragraph. As the proposed Order in Council would give statutorr 
effect to restrictions which were originallj considered necesvirv on 
grounds of administrative convenience fcuilable representations were 
made to IIis Mojeaty ■ Qo\-emment. 

The marketing legislation contemplated in Kenya and Its dTe^.ts 
on the Indian community there were described in last year h report, 
which alio mentioned the deputation of Mr K, P 8 Sfenon I CS 
to enquire into the probable effect of neh legislation In TamranylU. 
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Uganda and Kenya on Indian interests His report had not been 
published before the close of the period under leview, but pending 
its consideiation, the Government of Kenya, in deference to the 
■wishes of the Government ^of India, agieed to defer progress with the 
Bill in question 

C 

Eefeience was made in last year’s leport to certam Decrees Zanziiiar 
passed by the Government of Zanzibar which had aroused apprehen- 
• sions in the minds of Indian residents there, and to the deputation 
of ]\Ir KPS Menon, ICS, to the Protectorate to enquire into 
the matter In his report, published in January 1935, Mi Menon 
expressed the view that the Decrees likely to mjure Indian interests 
were the Clove Growers’ Association Decree, the Clove Exporters’ 

Decree and the Alienation of Land (Restriction and B’vidence) 

Decree The first of these establishes an Association (to be managed 
by a Board consisting of not more than seven members and a 
Secretary-Manager) entitled to deal generally m, and to export, 
agricultuial produce The operations of the Association are to be 
financed chiefly by a le-y^ on aU cloves exported from the Protectorate 
and the Association is exempt from aU fees leviable under the 
law Under the Clove Exporters’ Decree, no person may export 
cloves from the Protectorate unless he has obtained a licence to do 
so from the Board of Management of the Clove Growers’ Association 
on payment of a fee which may amount to Rs 5,000 'per annum 
Mr Menon was of opinion that these two Decrees would seriously 
handicap Indian exi)orters and traders After consultmg the 
Standmg Emigration Committee of the Indian legislature, the 
Government of India made suitable representations to the India 
Office, but no final decision had been reached at the close of the 
year under leport Pending a settlement, however, an assurance 
was given on behalf of the Secretaiy of State for the Colonies that 
representations regardmg any cases- of mdividual hardship would 
recene the most careful consideration 

The Land Alienation Decree mentioned above prohibits the 
alienation of land by an Arab or an Afiiean to a person who is not 
an Aiab or an African, except with the consent of the British 
Resident It also peimits oial evidence to be tendered to prove the 
leal nature of the transaction in eases of “ fictitious sales ” and 
provides for a moiatorium of one yeai duiing which no decree or 
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order of a CJourt for the sale of the land of in Arab or an African 
can be executed hir lleaon iras of opinion that ting Decree wa* 
unobjectionable provided the racial distinotion it made "was replaced 
by a distinction between agncnltnnsts and non*agnenItnnBts and 
protection was afforded to rights anamg frfim part transactions. As 
the Government of Zanrihar proposed to appoint a Commisaion to 
go into the whole qnerticn of agncnltnral indebtedness in the Pro- 
tectorate he recommended that representations regarding this 
Decree might be postponed till the Commission s report hntl been 
received and considered- This recommendation was accepted by the 
Government of India, who were awaiting the report in question at 
the end of the year under review 

The improvement m the robber industry noticed lort year was 
mamtamed during the period under review, though some diminution 
occurred in the demand for labour This was only natural in "View 
of the rubber restnebon scheme menboned in an earlier chapter 
which was mainly responsible for the revival. In order to avoid 
overstocking of ^e labour market and consequent depression of 
wages, recruitment for estate* in Ceylon was aeverely restneted. In 
the cose of Malaya, ascstanee to emigrate wa* limited to labourers 
necessary to meet the requircmeaits of the rubber and other industries 
in that country Assisted emigration, which bad been permitted 
for a year with effect from May 1934 was allowed to continue till 
the and of January 1936 subject to a farther qnota 

Another matter which affected Indian* in Ceylon was the passing 
of the Land Development Ordinance, which aims at the systematic 
development of crown land and provide* inter alio for preferential 
grants of such land to middlo^dass Ceylonese In certain case*. The 
term Ceylonese -as defined in the Ordinance was open to objec 
tion from the standpoint of the Indian eommnnitv In the Island The 
Government of India therefor© urged that the definition shonld 
Include Indians who could not cloira a domicile of origin bat were 
permanenth settled in Colon Unfortnnatelj this representation 
pro\ed unsnecctsful 
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Politics and Administration. 

This chapter is intended to give a brief acconnt of the mam 
political and admmistrative events durmg the calendar year 1935 

Public mterest durmg the early months of the year was focussed 
upon the session of the new Legislative Assembly, \^hich staited on 
the 21st January The strength of the various parties m the 
Assembly was as follows Congress party 44, Congress-Nationalist 
party 11, Independent party 22 (of whom 18 were Muslims), 
European group 11, officials 26, nommated non-officials 13 The 
Government could normally rely on about 50 votes, the Congress 
party and the Congress-Nationalist party combmed, on 55 Thus 
the lesults of most divisions depended upon the attitude adopted by 
the Independent party 

The report of the Jomt Parliamentary Committee was debated 
durmg three days hlany of the speeches recapitulated m substance 
the criticisms of the report that had appeared m the nationalist 
newspapers after its pubhcation durmg the previous November 
On the 4th Februaiy, the Leader of the House (Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar) moved “ that the report of the Jomt Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform be taken mto consideration ” A large 
niunber of amendments to this motion were tabled and the outcome 
of the debate was somewhat confusmg The first amendment on 
which a division was taken was that moved on the 7th February 
by the Leader of the Congress party, Mr Desai This amendment 
was to the effect that, as the proposed new Constitution had been 
“ conceived m a spirit of Imperialist domination ” and would 
transfer “ no real power to the people of India ”, it should not be 
mtrodueed The amendment was rejected by 72 votes to 61 The 
President (Sir Abdur Rahim) next desired to take the amendment 
standmg m the name of the Leader of the Independent party 
(Mr Jmnah) That was divided mto three parts The first related 
to the Communal Award, the second to the scheme of provmcial 
Government, and the third to the scheme of Central Government 
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To the first part of Mr Jumah's amencbient Mr Desai himself 
moved an amendment that the Assembly ehould refrain from 
expresamg any opinion at the present juncture either accepting or 
rejecting the Cornmnnal Award Timi was rejected by 84 votes 
to 44 The House then divided on the first part of Mr Jmnah s 
Eimendment, which was that This Assembly accepts the Communal 
Award, bo far as it goes, until a substitute ia agreed upon by the 
vanoua communities concerned This was adopted by 68 votes tp 
15 The House then divided on the second and third parts of 
Mr Jmnah a amendment taken together These were adopted bv 
74 votes to 68 The Becond^part declared that as the scheme of 
provincial Government included * vanoua objectionable features * 
it would not satisfy any section of Indian opinion ’ unless these 
features were removed. The third part deacrihod the scheme of 
Central Government or All India Federation as fundamentallj bad 
and totally unacceptable and declared that immediate efforts 
should be made to consider how best to establish in Dritlih India 
alone real and complete responsible govenunent 

Daring the course of the session the Opposition earned Mieral 
dlviiions against Government The most important of these was 
perhaps that mvolving the repudiation by 66 votes to 68 of the 
Supplementary Trade Agreement of the 9th January 196o with His 
Majesty s Government In the United Kingdom. The \grecmeut wan 
supported by Mr (now Sir Hormuaji) Mody an expert on Indo- 
Bntish trade relations. The chief point roado by the Opposition was 
that tlio Agreement was one-sided and against India i interei.ls in 
that, where it provided for positive advantages, these were to accrue 
to the United Kingdom with no corresponding concessions to India 

The expenditure budget proposals presented on the 2i^th 
February afforded relatively little scope for cnticlsm. A stnklng 
and novel feature was tlio allotment of Jl«. 1 ororc out of thr 
surplus of the rear 1964-3o to the provinces for the economic develop 
nient and improvement of rural areas it was gencrnll> conceded that 
tins eonitituted a step in the ngbt direction CntW^m was mainlv 
directed to the decision not to continue the cmerpeney cut In ^o^^^n 
ment servants pav and to the failure to remore more than onr-lhinl 
of the emergenev surcharge on Income tax. During the contv of 
tbo debate substantial alterations were made by the Assembly in the 
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Finance Bill, particularly in regaid to the salt duty and the Posts 
and Telegraphs lates, Tvith the result that the Governor-General had 
to eseicise his powers of certification The whole of the demands 
foi grants foi the Railway Boaid and the Defence Department for 
the year 1935-36 (with the exception of Ro 1 each) and the whole 
of a supplemental y demand for Customs foi 1934-35 were refused 
by the Assembly and the Governor-General had to restore them 

On the other hand, the proceedings in the Upper House (the 
Council of State) were conducted in a calm atmosphere and all the 
important measures were passed The strength in this House is 
elected membeis 33, nominated non-oflieials 14, and officials 12 

In the provincial legislatuies the debates on the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee weie moderate m tone The resolu- 
tion passed in the Punjab Council on the 17th December was that 
“ the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee does not satisfy 
the aspirations of Indians ” The United Provinces and Frontier 
Province Councils accepted the Governments’ non-committal resolu- 
tion that the lepoit be taken into consideration Several of the 
resolutions, as for example those passed by the Madras Council, were 
very long and detailed There was much criticism of the avoidance 
in the repoit of reference to the phiase “ Dominion Status ” The 
Cential Piovinces Council on the 2nd February passed a resolution 
that “ the scheme adumbrated in the report of the Joint Parlia- 
mentaiy Committee is unsatisfactory, unacceptable and unworkable 
unless the Constitution Act confers Dominion Status on India ” 

Uneasiness on this question, however, was largely disposed of by 
the Secretary of State’s declaration in the House of Commons on the 
6th February — though dissatisfaction was stfil expressed at the delay 
in clanfymg the position 

During the early part of the year the affairs of the Indian The Princes 
Piinces came into prominence Federation. 

In his speech opening the session of the Chamber of Princes, the 
Viceroy, referring to the new constitution, expressed the hope that 
the Princes, while mindful of their particular interests, would take 
their share in the promotion of constitutional progress for the 
common good of British India and the Indian States A resolution 
was passed defining the attitude of the States towards the report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee It disposed of the rumours 
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that the Prmcea "were reailing from their adherence to the project of 
an All India Federation, 

The proposalfl of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in at far 
as they afTected the federal scheme wore by a committee of 

States Minifltera. The reault of this committee’s work was com 
monicated to the Government of India. The Princes eiprewed their 
inability to accept the Government of India BDl as it stood, explain 
ing their reasons, and asked that the points of difflcolfy should bo 
further examined with a view to facilitating the States entry into 
federatiou. Several of these were found to be outside the scope 
of the BilL The range of the Pnnces representation was therefore, 
narrowed. The remaining difflonlties were cleared by the White 
Paper of the 19th March, which proposed modifieationa in the 
presentation of certain details of the Bill Fnrther It dispelled any 
■uspiQion that Hia Majesty a Government had departed from agrce- 
manta arrived at or assruraaces given. The document was on the 
whole not unfavourably received in British India, though in 
nationalist circleB the view was expressed that Bis Majesty i Govern 
ment had gone too far towards conciliating the Princes. 

On the 19th March a serious incident occurred at Karachi after 
the execution of Abdul Qaiymn a Muslim who had murdered a 
Hindu alleged to have ioaultcd Islam. Abdul Qaiynm s body wo* 
taken by the District Magistrate accompanied by a police partjr to 
bo handed over to tho deceased ■ family for burial outside the city 
A huge crowd, estimated to be about 25 000 strong collected at the 
place of burial Though the relatives of Abdnl Qoiyum wished to 
complete the bunal at the cemetery the more violent members of tho 
mob determined to take tho body in procession through the oltr 
The local authorities decided to prevent the mob entenng since tbJ% 
would have led to communal rioting All attempts of the police 
to stop the procession failed so a platoon of the Royal Sussex Regl 
ment wan brought up It was forced to open fire at short range 
to btop the advance of the frenued mob and to prevent itv'If from 
being ovenrhelmod Forty seven rounds were fired bj which 47 
people were killed and 131 injured. The arrival of reinforceroerits 
prevented further attempts to advance The wounded were taken 
to the Cix-il Hospital and the body of Abdul Qaiyum wa.< tJ^en interml 
without further trouble 
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An important development in the sphere of finance was the The 
establishment on the 1st April of the Reserve Bank of India It 
assumed responsibility for the management of currency and exchange, 
and for providing stealing resources for the Government of 
India The Gold Standard R-eserve and the Paper CuiTency 
Reserve were amalgamated and transferred to the control of the 
Banlv The Bank is at present continuing to issue Government of 
, India currency notes, but m due course these will be replaced by the 
Bank’s own notes The Bank did not assume its full responsibilities 
as the head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning 
of July, when the scheduled banks were required to make their 
deposits Prom that date the Reserve Bank became a central bank 
in the full meaning of the term and on the 4th July declared its bank 
rate for the first time 

In May, the celebrations of the Silver Jubilee of His late Majesty 
King George V were conducted with great enthusiasm throughout celetira- 
India and formed a strilcing testimony to the genuine feehngs of tlons. 
affection and loyalty m which His Majesty was held 

The festivities included sports, fairs, illuminations, the distribu- 
tion of food and alms to the poor, and entertainments in schools 
and hospitals An outstanding feature was the prayers of thanks- 
giving offered in places of worship of eYevj creed and caste The 
services were not conventional . they were imbued with simple 
devotion, every class, rich and poor, joini n g in prayers for His 
Majesty Political agitation and communal differences were set 
aside in the eagerness to participate 

The fidelity of the Prmces to the Crown was lavishly 
demonstrated Festivities were organised on a prmcely scale and 
in Hyderabad particularly the occasion evoked much enthusiasm 
as the 25 years’ reign of His Majesty almost synchronised with the 
period of rule of the Nizam 

The generous response to the appeal issued by the Viceroy and 
Lady "Willmgdon in institutmg the Silver Jubilee Fund gave proof 
of the manner in which the Princes and people of India wished to 
give practical expression of their loyalty It was announced that 
the fund would be devoted to the relief of distress amongst the poor 
and other plulanthropical objects Three-fourths of the amount 
collected was returned for use m the districts from which the con- 
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tribnticmii had come In this manner all dlitnota liavB been able to 
mploy the money to meet their urgent needs and most towns now- 
hare hospital -wardi and aceefflones, -water supply arrangements, 
additioiifl to flolioolfl or other matenal bcnfcfitB to commemorate the 
occamom The fund reached the impressive total of Ra. 143 laih* or 
about £1 076 000 

The earthquake which devastated Quetta and the suironudhif; 
district at 3 A.ii on the 3lBt May ranti as one of the most disastrous 
catastrophes of Nature that has visited this country About 2o 000 
people perished, of whom the vast majority lay buned in the mmi 
of their houses. The epicentral area was roughly 70 mile* in length 
and 16 niilea m width Btretchmg from Quetta through Mastung 
towards Kalat, but the greatest destruction was wrought in Quetta 
itself. 

The troops providentiaUy escaped with comparatively few 
cssualtiea and thousands of survivors owe their lire* to the effective 
manner in which the troop* were organised for rescue work. Within 
less ttipp an hour of the calamity General Karslake (the General 
OfScer Commanding in Chief, Western Command) in collaboration 
with Sir Norman Cater (the Agent to the Governor General) had 
decided upon hia plan of action and before daylight Bntlah and 
Indian units were engaged m re»cnlng the linng and excaintmg 
the dead in the city and civil Imes. Areas were sub-divided mlo unit 
allotments, medical aid poets were nrranpc<l niid ambulance services 
organised Arrangements were also made at points outside the city 
for the burial or cremation of the dead A refugee comp was 
established on the race couree where thousand* of survirers were 
fed and clothed 

Portunetcly else the milwaj line vri^ lllUe domugwl nnd mdne 
to the eicellent arrnngemenH made bv the railway alnlT it waa 
possible to begin the evaenatlon ot retngees on tbe 2nd Tnne By 
the nth about 32,000 anmiors bad left by mil. Elaborate arrange- 
tnenla were made in tbe Punjab Sinil nnd the North Wot Frontier 
Proi-inec for the earn of the destitute and injured Camits were 
established and the retugecs were fed and provided with clotho 
and medical comforta and with money for their Iminnlialr n^d' 
Vnlimble help was reeeived from volunteer organisations and no 
elTort was simred to alles-lale tlie lot ot the tufferers. It is Invidiotts 
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to mention particular names but the fine work 'done by a party of 
Rover Scouts from Laliore under klr H W Hogg deserves special 
piaise 

Early in July the V'lceroy and Lady Willmgdon and tbe 
Commander-m-Cbief (Sir Philip Cbetwode) visited Quetta The 
state of affau’s was considered in detail and it was decided to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Public Health Commissioner, 
itho had been deputed to lepoit on the situation and examine the 
piacticability of resuming salvage operations These recommenda- 
tions in brief were that immediate salvage operations on a large 
scale were madvisable, but that preliminary operations in suitable 
areas could soon be begun Systematic salvage began on the 16th 
September and was completed on the 21st March 1936 A total of 
12,607 houses and shops were salvaged, property worth Rs 57 lakhs 
was lecovered and handed over to owners and over 8,000 dead bodies 
exhumed 

A few days after the disaster a relief fund was opened by the 
Viceroy and a comprehensive scheme was worked out for the distribu- 
tion of relief The response to His Excellency’s appeal was generous 
and swift, the contributions reaching the impressive total of about 
Rs 54 lakhs In addition, the world-wide sympathy evoked by the 
tragedy found expression in welcome contributions from the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom and seveial Dominion and foreign 
Governments The Government of India sanctioned a grant of Rs 10 
lakhs to ensure the provision of adequate funds for the purpose of 
immediate relief 

As regards the future of Quetta, the Government of India have 
decided, after full consideration, that the Army and Air Force sball 
continue to occupy the present cantonment and that the city shall 
be le-built on the existing site, the buildmgs bemg of earthquake- 
proof type The task of re-consti uction, which is expected to cost 
about Es 8 crores, wiU necessarily take long and cannot be completed 
m less than 7 or 8 years 

Geologically, the Quetta earthquake was a smaller phenomenon 
than the Bihar earthquake of the previous year The fact that it 
proved more destructive of human bfe seems to have been due to its 
having happened in the early hours of the morning when people were 
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a»leep Quetta, moreover waa a larger city tlmn any that lay intliin 
the epiceutral area of the Bihar earthquake, 

Benous trouble aroee m Lahore on the 29th June as a result 
of a dispute betrveen ilnahma and Sikhs about a mosque situated 
■Within the prooincts of a Sikh temple known as the Shahidganj 
gurudvxtra Trouble had been brewing for some time, m feeling 
became intensified when the Sitha started to demolish the mosque 
despite ilnslim protesta. The building had been in poiseesiou of ie 
Sikhs for 170 years and has been the subject of proJonged litigation, 
which has confirmed the Hikh right of poeaesaion. 

On the night of the 29th Juno a crowd of 8 or 4 thousand 
Mufllima assembled m front of the ffundwara A strogglo between 
this crowd and the Sikha inside the gurudvam 'was only averted 
by the prompt action of the local authontiea. They subsequently 
obtained an undertaking from the Sikhs to refrain from further 
demolition. But during the following week, while strenuous efforts 
were being made to persuade the leaders to reach an amicable settle* 
ment, the Sikhs under pr essu re of extremist infiuenee again set about 
demolishing the mosque. This placed the authorities m a most 
difflouit posiUou. The Sikhs were acting within their legal rigi^ts* 
Moreover the only effective method of stopping demolition would 
have been to resort to firing As the building was full of Sikhs 
and was within the precincts of a Sikh place of •worship this would 
not only have caused much bloodshed but, for religious reasons, 
Would have had serious reactions on the Sikh population throughout 
the provmce. Oa the otter bojsd, icact/ot? fry fTorcraasco/ ms 
bound to cause groat indignation among the ilnslims, for religious 
reasons also and it was expected that this would show itself In 
sporadic attacks on the Sikhs and perhaps on the forces of Gorem 
ment. 

It was hoped that discosslons between leaden of the two com 
munities would effect some nxpprocAemenf but mischief maker* 
inflamed the minds of their eo-religionbta. Despite the arrest of 
the chief offenders, the excitement increased. The Government * 
gesture in offering to restore to the Muslims another mosqne which 
they had purchased years ago proved unavailing The aflustion took 
a further tom for the worw on the 39th July and during the follow 
mg two days the situation was acutely dangerous. The central 
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police station was practically besieged by liuge crowds, which assumed 
a most menaemg attitude Repeated attempts to disperse them ivith- 
out the use of firearms failed and the troops had to fire twice on the 
20th July and eight times on the 21st In all 23 rounds were fired 
and 12 persons killed Casualties, mostly of a minor nature, were 
numerous amongst the military and police 

As a result of the firing the crowds dispersed and did not 
* re-assemble Extra police were bi ought in from other provinces 
and the military garrisons were strengthened Administrative 
control was re-established rapidly, but the religious leaders contmued 
to fan the embers of the agitation Civil litigation was renewed and 
certam Muslim organisations framed some extravagant demands 

The situation in Lahore continued to cause anxiety up to the 
close of the year On the 6th November a Sikh was mortally 
wounded by a Muslim Three days later a huge Sikh-Hmdu proces- 
sion was taken out The organisers appeared anxious to avoid 
conflict but nonetheless one serious clash occurred This was 
followed by further riotmg on the next day, but owmg to good work 
by the police and the troops in breaking up the fights quickly, the 
casualties were small 

Although after the beginning of the new year the situation still 
presented dangerous possibilities, it is believed that the measures 
which the Punjab Government have taken will prevent further 
disturbances, these measures are now more generally recognised as 
necessary 

The debates in Parliament during the earlier part of the summer The New 
on the new Government of India Bill were closely followed m India 
The passage of the measure, which obtained the Royal Assent on the Act 
2nd August, brought to an end the tremendous task of frammg a 
new constitution for India, which had occupied attention smee the 
Indian Statutory Commission started work m 1928 

Put simply, the Act provides for the establishment of autonomous 
Governments in the provinces with certam essential safeguards 
vested m the Governors and for an all-India federation of 
autonomous provmces and States with a responsible Federal Govern- 
ment, except m the Departments of Defence and External Affairs, 
which are reserved to the control of the Governor-General The 
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latter is vested mtli special respomdhilitiea m such matters as the 
prevention of grave menace to the peace and tranqmUity of India, the 
aafe^uarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federal 
Government and the safeguarding of the legitimate rights of the 
mmonties. 

Before their final consobdatlon in the Act the proposals for 
constatntional reform had been the target of vigorous criticism in 
Indian nationalist circles. It was alleged that they fell far short 
of India B demands and failed to give her real responsibilitj for 
her own Government. But the possibilities of obtaining further 
concessions by preasure or denuncxation ceased when the measure 
reached the statute book, and the press began to focus public 
opinion on the practical impbcations of the impending changes. 
While the Engbah-owned and the more moderate Indian papers 
expressed the view that the reforms embodied m the Act represent 
a real and substantial advance towards responsible government, 
nationalist papers declared themselves oppoeed to the scheme largely 
on the ground that the special powers conferred upon the Governor 
General and Governors would, m their view be invoked without 
justification By the close of the year theoretical discussion of the 
merits of the scheme had almost ceased and interest was shown in 
the actual steps which were being taken to prepare for the inaugura 
tion of the new coustltution There appeared to be increasing 
recognition that in the existing condition of India the Act represented 
a sound solution of the problem of reconciling legitimate political 
demands >nth the need for providing a workable sjirtem of govern 
menu 

Bbnl a During the session of the central legislature in Simla in 

September some conlrovenial subjects earae up for dlscnwion The 

Oentral debate on the BUI by which Government sought to place certain pro 

Legiilatttre. Criminal Daw Amendment Act and of the Indmn PreM 

(Emergency Powers) Act pcrmnnentlr on the statute book lasted 
for SIX dav-s. The opposition to It was based more on the ground 
that the existing Ian was suflklent than on denial of the eiUtrnre 
of the evils which the BUI was designed to meet It was further 
contendetl that the Criralnal Law Amendment Act was parsed 1> 
counter the Cjsdl Disobedience movement and lliat as that move 
ment had ceased there was no justification for continuing the Act 
Go\cmment held that experience liad proved the ordinsrv law to be 
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inadequate and that the provisions of the Bill were essential to hold 
in check subversive movements and also to prevent meitements to 
communal strife 

The motion for considdtation of the Bill was rejected by the 
Assembly The Bill was thereafter returned to the Assembly by the 
Governor-General in recommended form The Assembly on the same 
day rejected the motion for the introduction of the Bill as recom- 
mended Smce the Bill was considered essential m the interests of 
the safety and tranquillity of Biitish India, it was certified by the 
Governor-General under the provisions of section 67B (1) (&) of 
the Government of India Act The BiU was then taken up in the 
Council of State, whieh passed by 35 votes to 10 the motion that the 
Bill be taken into consideration and accepted without a division the 
motion that it should be passed 

In an address to the legislature on the 16th September, the 
Viceroy had discussed the necessity for the Bill and emphasised that 
on the eve of great constitutional changes, it was imperative to 
ensure favourable conditions for the stability of the new Govern- 
ments 

Another controversial debate was on a resolution by the Congress 
paity recommending the appomtment of a Committee to enquire into 
the handling of relief operations in connection with the Quetta 
earthquake Government vigorously repudiated some of the sugges- 
tions made by members of the Opposition and the Home Member 
(Sir Henry Craik) enquired whether there was any lower form of 
“ exploitation ” than the exploiting of this dreadful tragedy, which 
had homfied the whole world, in order to gam a political advantage 
The lesolution was defeated by 61 votes to 57 

The^ rest of the session was comparatively uneventful 

As has been mentioned, the Government of India allotted under Rural 
the budget Ks 1 crore for distribution to the pronnees for the 
economic development of rural areas The money was to be spent scheme 
on schemes designed to inciease the economic welfaie of the people 
as weU as those intended to improve their health and education 
Of the sum allotted Rs 15 laldis were set aside for developing the 
co-opeiative movement The balance was distributed amongst the 
pro^^uces on the basis of their rural population As soon as the 
demand was sanctioned, local Go\ernments were asked to submit 
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schemes for the approval of the Government of India. A lead iras 
given by indicating to them sobgoots which in the view of the Govern 
ment of India covered the moat pressing needi of village life. These 
were aarutary measures, — ■mclnding anti malaria schemes, \illage 
water-Bupply and village drainage consolidation of holdings con 
stmction of village roads and discretionary grants to Distnot Officers 
to enable them to promote or aanst minor local worta of improve- 
ment. 

The scope for initiative in using the grant is great, as was 
illustrated by the proposals put up by the provinces. Some proposed 
to spend most of their allotment on projects of the general descrip 
bon indicated by the Government of India, hut aoveral schemes were 
put forward covering a wide range of activi^ some of them represent 
mg entirely new departures which might in time transform the 
conditions of village Zifa. 

The nature of the various provincial proposals cannot be 
described in detail, but some of the interesting projects beyond the 
general range can conveniently be luinmarised as follows improve 
ments of livestock and fodder crops development of marketing 
facIUtiea improved preserving and tanning of hides encouragement 
of cottage industries attachment of farms to schools for giving 
practical training m agncnlture development of fruit eulturo and 
canning provision of improved seed establishment of inland 
fisheries and provision of wireless sets, gramophones end touring 
cinema outfits for propaganda work connected with village uplift 

The preliminary arrangements for launching the schemes took 
time and many of them could not produce substantial results by 
the close of the year Dowerer the reports received from the 
provinces show that a comprehensive programme of mril opllfi 
work has been started and good use is being made of the money 
a\Tdlable Ifuch has been achieved particularly in the improvement 
of water supply by well boring in the provision of pedigree stock 
for improving eattlo breeding and in the dktnbutlon of sriect^l 
seed. Progress has also been made in the consolidation of hoMlnpi 
and In the improvement of village communications. One of the main 
features in the scheme ts the rapid establishment of rural development 
centres and village development committees. 
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The diiniiiutiorL in teirorist activity recorded in the last report Tie 
has been maintained The situation can best be described by 
quoting from the speech of the Governor of Bengal (Sir John 
Anderson) on St Andrew’s, day He said, “ Without being over- 

confident, I may fairly say that the mam onrush of that wave (the 
last wave of terrorism) has been broken and I gratefully acknowledge 
the TT) arm or m which, durmg the last year or two, pubhc opimon 
has come to our aid Let me, however, utter a word of wammg 
The history of terrorism shows that it has always come m waves 
and that if it is neglected when one wave has spent its force, the 
next wave is bigger and moie violent There still remam m Bengal 
materials for the reorganisation of terrorist activity and would-be 
leaders who are only bidmg their time Our vigilance cannot be 
relaxed and uniemittmg search must contmue both for the secret 
organisers and the hidden apparatus of mischief But at the same 
time it IS our duty to spare no effort m the task of reclaiming to 
useful avenues of employment those who have been misled and are 
prepared, if given the opportunity, to return to saner ways ” 

Tribal affairs m these reports have normally been discussed m Events on 
the chapter relatmg to “ Defence ” But whereas that chapter 
covers the financial year, the “ Political ” chapter covers the Frontier 
subsequent calendar year Thus to deal with the subject m this 
chapter enables us to bnng it more up to date 

Important operations withm the tribal areas took place on two 
occasions durmg 1935 On the first occasion, m April, the operations 
centred on the village of Agra, which lies m the protected part of the 
Malakand Agency This region had for many years been the scene 
of trouble and has recently been mvaded by the Paqir of Almgar 
and his followers The Government, with the agreement of the 
protected tribes, decided to build a road to Agra and to establish a 
levy post there to protect the inhabitants The Paqir beheved this 
would undermme his mfluence and attempted to stop the work He 
raised a lasliLar from the fanatical Bajaur tribes and the Utman 
Khel and crossed the Swat river 

The Nowshera Brigade was sent out to disperse the laslikar 
The column met with determmed opposition but finally reached Agra 
on the 11th April In the course of drivmg the tribesmen back 
over the river the Political Agent, klr L W H D Best, was killed 
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Ho ires ambushed ivhon leading a party of levies, 7 of his party 
being wounded- In llr Beet Qoveninient lost a valuable and able 
officer Despite further efforts by the Faqlr to mate the tribes, the 
situation remained quiet The road was completed in June and the 
Frontier Constabulary occupied the now post 

In August, senoufl trouble broke out in the Mohioand country 
It orzgmated in a qnarrel amongst the Bnrhan Khel and Isa Khel 
tni>68 over the distribution of money obtained from contracts for 
constructing the Gandab road. The Ilaji of Turangiai lost no time 
in fanning this discontent. Ho raised all the Upper ilohmands and 
attempted to destroy the Qandab road. This necemtated land and 
air operatiocs against the Hohmands and Sads In September the 
Governor of the Frontier Province (Sir Ralph GriflSth) informed 
the tnbea that Government would send trtxips across the Nahakki 
Paas, which separates lower and upper ilohmand country udIcm 
they accepted Government s terms. This proclamation resulted in 
many sections entering into peace negotiations, but while they were 
making their sabmisaion the recalcitrants were reinforced bv tnbes 
men from the more remote Mohmand areas. Operations were 
renewed and the Nahakki Pass a as occupied. It was then decideil 
to round up or disperse the tribesmen on the Kamaloi plain, which 
lies over the Pass. In the morning of September 29th tlio Guides 
Infantrv encountered heavy opposition when reaching their final 
objective on top of a precipitous spur In the ensuing engagement 
the Guides fought with great goUantry infiicling \Try heavy lows 
among the tribesmen. The total casualties to the troops were 83 
Captain SIcyncll and Lieutenant Kendall were billed. The former 
was posthumously awarded the ’Victoria Cross. In October the 
irohmands submitted and Oovemmcnl s terms were announced to 
the maliks on the 16th, These ineloded the completion of the road 
to NahaJJd and the abrogation of the previous agreement in so far 
as it restricted Government a llbertv of action in dealing with 
breaches by the tribes of Ooi eminent orders. The trihos behaviour 
for the rest of the jear was satisfactory and Jn the winter they morel 
down m unusualU largo nurobem to the Peshawar plains 

Before closing this section some referenec Is neer«ary to the 
nfpotuitioiis with tbf Afridi. for constnictlnR a road tbrouch tbrlr 
emmtiy In Jannary roprovntatlvca of tb. Inbo acrroil (o abandon 
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tlieir traditional policy' of isolation and petitioned the Goveinnient 
to construct roads and assist in the development of their territoiy 
Woik vas started in the following month, hut soon suffered a set- 
back at the hands of a lasJda) oiganised by an anti-road party 
The woik was resumed in March, but owmg to fiu’thei opposition 
and lack of co-opeiation from the maliks, it was finally stopped at 
the end of the month Subsequent negotiations have been fruit- 
,less 

This chapter will conclude with brief refeiences to develop- Relations 

ments of luteiest in connection with the affairs of neighbouiing jfeigliljonr- 

coiintries tng 

Countries. 

The Iranian Foreign Mmistei visited India during Novenibei lean, 
and December Several questions of common concern to India and 
Iiau were discussed Though the conversations were non-committal, 
they facilitated a frank exchange of views on such difiSculties aS had 
arisen in the relations between the two comitries On the Indian 
side mention was made of disabilities experienced by Indian pilgiims 
to Meshed and of the desirability of concludmg an agieement to 
regulate lony tiaffic on the Nokkundi-Zahidan road On the Iianian 
side attention was diawn to the lecent imposition of control on 
exports of tea ovei the frontier, m pursuance of the mtei national tea 
agieement His Majesty’s IMinister m Tehran visited India at the 
same time as the Iiaman Foreign Ministei and his participation m 
some of the discussions proved helpful 

Exteimnent notices issued agamst certain Indians m Iraq Iraq, 
attracted unfavourable attention m India It was said that these 
had been issued under new legislation purporting to restrict some 
forms of unskilled labour to Iraqis Enquiiies, however, showed 
that the notices had nothing to do with the new legislation and that 
the Iraqi Government were unlikely to take action which would 
seriously disturb Indians now working m Iraq, many of whom are 
contributmg to the development of Iraq mdustries 

India, as a member of the League of Nations, was asked to Italy 
enforce the economic and financial sanctions agamst Italy recom- 
mended by the Co-ordination Committee of the League The Govern- 
ment of India accordingly issued, on the 18th November, an Ordinance 
called “ The Italian Loans and Credits Prohibition Ordmance, 
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1935 ” and three notifications imder the Sei Onstomi Act prohibit- 
ing the export of arms and certain commodities to Italy and Italian 
posseaaionfl and the importation of Italian goods to India. 

In Jannary His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal paid a visit to 
India as the guest of the Government The visit coincided "with the 
Eastern Command mancetrvres, which wore watched with keen interest 
by His Highness, who also took the salute at a march past of troops 
returning to Delhi Cantonment after the conclusion of the manmuvres. 
The friendship and mutual confidence between India and Nepal 
continues. 

The ntuation in this area remained obeoura. Civil turmoil 
caused dislocation on the trade routes between India and Sinkiang 
over the Karakoram Passes, and Indian traders suffered much 
hardship and loes. In order to improve British and Indian trade 
with SmJbang a special mission consisting of TTf« Majesty s Consul 
General in Kashgar and Sir Ene Teiehman of the China Consular 
Service, was sent to Dmmciu, the capital of tho pronnee of 
Sinkiang m October 1935 to disouss matters with the local Chinese 
authorities. It Is hoped that as a result of these deliberations the 
difBculties in the way of this trad© will be reduced. 

Belations continued to be satisfactory The Government of 
TthHa are endeavouring as a result of the report of the trade delega 
tion which visited Afghanistan last year, to lessen the difflculties to 
Indian traders created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Oorem 
ment of a state trade monopoly system 
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Health and Education 

As explained in jnevions rcpoils, thongli public health and Scope of 
education a-rc prnnanlv tlie concein of proMiieial Governments, the 
•Central Go^e^nlnont still cxeiciscs ccitain lesuluary and co-ordinat- 
ing functions in respect of them In the splicic of public health, these 
functions consist chiefly in jircvcnting the introduction of infectious 
diseases from outside ludin, their spiead from province to provmee 
vntlun the country and their disseminnlion from India to other parts 
of the world In regard to education, the Government of India's 
mam responsibilities relate to areas which are centrally admimstered, 
to Chiefs’ Colleges and to the Universities of Delhi, Benares and 
Aligarh This chaptei will deal solely with these aspects of the two 
subjects * 

Though the effects of the retrenchment of 1931-32 on the central pubUc 
health organisation continued to be acute, proposals to augment the 
present madequate establishment -nere taken into consideration and ment 
the post of Dnectoi of Public He.alth m the Central Provinces, which 
had been amalgamated with that of Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals as a measure of economy, was revived towards the end of Indian 
October 1934 There were again considerable demands from the 
provmces for Indian Medical Service officers, some of which could not 
be met m full 

The Medical Council of India, which came into existence on the Medical 
1st February 1934 m pursuance of Act No XXVII of 1933,^°^®^°^ 
appointed a panel of Inspectors to inspect the courses of mstruction 
and the exammations at the various British Indian Umversities 
They completed their inspection of the Patna University durmg the 
year under report and the inspection of other Umversities was 
proceeding The Council also adopted a series of recommendations 

*The statements made here on medical matters are provisional. Authori- 
tative pronouncements on these subjects are contained only in the annual 
report of the Public Health Commissioner with the Government of India (the 
latest of which, at the time of ■writing, relates to the year 1934. ;, and associated 
publications 
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on professional education and professional jianunation, from 'whicli 
considerable benefits are expected to accrue to the profession and the 
public alike 

In regard to the three prmcipal epideanic diseases -which ravage 
the population — cholera^ smallpoi and plague — ^we have regrctfuUj' 
to record aome detenoradon of the pcwtion It should be made clear 
ho-wever that on the -whole, and judging from recorded statistics, 
which are not reliable, the year was a moderately healthy one, the 
general death rate, though m excess of that of 1933 being the second 
lowest of the past decade. 

The cyclic increase of cholera mentfoned in last year's report 
continued during 1934, the total number of cases reported being 
281 791, as against 133 079 in 1933 and 70,000 in 1932. The largest 
number of case* (162,002) occurred during the third quarter of the 
year as is customary The epidemic was severe in Bihar and 
Oruaa which recorded 31640 eases, Bengal with £9,174 cases, the 
Central Provinces with 60 649 Madras with 29427 the United 
Provmcen with 27,205 and Bombay with 26 761 Elsewhere the 
incidence was mild. The number of recordeil deotbi rose from CS 118 
or 0,3 per miUe to 199 708 or 07 per mille, or an increase of over 292 
per cent A studv of statistics for the years 1877 to 1953 gave no 
clear evidoneo of a significant fall in cholera mortelitv In British 
India during this period, posaibly became the increasing benefits of 
preventive work have been neutralised by impr ov e m ent in the 
registration of -vital statistics. 

Recorded cases of smallpox increased from 2o0,366 to 261,242 
or by 4 3 per cent roughly The provinces malnlv InvoBed were 
Madras with 04 594 cases Bihar ond Onsaa with Cl 403 the 
Dyderobad State -with 33 720 Bombay with 34ClGf BengnI wtih 
16^1 tho United Provinca irith H741i nnd tbo Cralral 
Proriflcea with 1I4C9 Other prorineej reported low ineidenti-L 
It « prratifjinff to note that thoaph ineidenee waa htpher than 
In 1933 mortalitv waa lower Apalnat 103 &U deatha from finall 
per In that lear P192S ocenrred in 1931 Fleept for araall 
increasea in the United Pronneea, the Centnd Provineea, the JIadraa 
Preaideney and Coorg nil proelneea reeorded low death rate. In 
fact the mortality curve haa shown a downward tendency ilnee in?) 
This 15 encottragmB 
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Reported cases of plague during 1934 totalled. 103,271 or 10,149 Plague, 
more than m 1933 The total is the highest observed in recent 
yeais, the increase being largely due to epidemics early m the year 
in the United Piovinces, the Punjab, the Bombay Presidency and 
Hyderabad State - No les% than 58,651 eases were recorded during 
the first quaiter ]\Iortality also was high, in fact nearly double that 
of 1933 (80,133 agamst 42,631), 60 per cent of the total occurring 
in the United Provinces, which was the focus of the epidemic 

* As accurate statistics foi these diseases are not available, the Venereal 
numbers of attendances at hospitals and di^ensaries have again been 
used to estimate their prevalence The figures must therefore be 
accepted with caution Of every 10,000 cases attending these 
institutions m British India durmg 1933, approximately 80 suffered 
from venereal diseases The provinces recording the highest rates 
were Burma, 170 per 10,000, Delhi, Madras and Bombay, 130 each, 
the Central Provinces, 100, Bihar and Orissa, 90, and the United 
Provinces and Bengal, 80 each Hospital returns for 1934 show a 
decrease in the number of cases treated except m Madras, Bengal 
and the North-West Frontier Province The indications are that 
these diseases occur chiefly among the poorer classes, in the great 
seaport cities, m large towis inland and m certain hill tracts, 
especially the Himalayas 

Last year’s report gave some account of the obstacles to bei'eprosy 
overcome in fighting leprosy and of the measures adopted to surmount 
them Despite these obstacles and financial difficulties, the anti- 
leprosy campaign contmued to progress durmg 1934 by means of 
propaganda, surveys, research, training of doctors, establishment of 
clmics, etc Research work was earned out m the School of Tropical 
Medieme, Calcutta, and the Madras system of District Leprosy 
Councils was most successful m extendmg the campaign to rural 
areas Similar work done by the Rural Investigation Centre m the 
Banlnira district of Bengal was also very promismg The results 
showed that 78 per cent of the villages m that distnct are affected 
and one in every six families harbours leprosy cases The extent of 
lepro^ still remains an unknown quantity and knowledge of its 
3 incidence and endemicity is imperfect, but the results of mtensive 
local work have been so reassurmg that the Quvemmg Body of the 
British Empire Leproi^ Relief Association (Indian Council) take an 
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optumstic vi 0 ir of the future. To qnofe f)-om its report for 1934, 
thoniands of ZepoM are now onder proper treatment and one cored 
or unproved case brmga withm the pumow of the treatment centra 
more tium a hundred lepam.*^ 

The period over -which tnbercnlosiB lias been endemic m India 
IS not easy to determine Charaha and Snshmta, TTntin^ about 
B 0^ gave descriptions of this disease but it seems unlikely that it 
Was widespread at that early period. Its wide distribution in recent 
years must be due largely to increase of urbanisation, -which produced 
OTer-crowding and other eonditioi^ favourable to tuberculosis. The 
preaent position would appear to be that, whereas the towns are 
heavily infected, the mral population has, for the most part not 
yet experienced the full force of the disease Information regarding 
the incidence of tuberculoaiB is lamentably deficient and its coUeotion 
is hindered by many obstacles including the purdah system, the 
Ingrained prejudice against hospitals, and the tendency to conceal 
disease until the development of symptoms makes concealment 
impoesibla The indications are however that, generally speaking 
the people of India aro hlgUj susceptible to tuberculoais and among 
most of them the disease takes a virulent form and runs a rapid 
course Ou the basis of data collected from medical officers and 
other* throughout India, the Director General, Indian Jfcdical 
Service, (Major General Sir John Megaw) reported tliat there were 
probably two mfliion cases of tuberculosis in India In 2932. 2Ie 
thought however that thu estimate was much too low In his 
opinion the disease is verj widespread throughout the villagefl of 
India, Is specially serious in Bengal, Madras, the Punjab Bihar 
and Orioa and is increasing steadily and rather fash Statistics of 
deaths from tuberculosis arc also ^ery scanty but from such infortna 
tion 08 is available it would appear that the total mortality In 1934 
-was just over 61,000 

Though the disease has been increasing rapidly of recent years 
measures to cope with it and particnlorlr to prevent lU occutrtnee 
have b> no means been lacking Prominent among these Is the Kinc 
George Thauk^ivinff (Anti Tuberculosis) Fond, administered by the 
Indian Bed Cross Soefetv At present the Pond directs Its energi«^ 
to brinpng home to the public the urgency of the tuberent^N 
problem A propagandist and educative campaign has been organl^M 



ill Biitisli India as well as tlie Indian States with a view to educating 
the people about the causes of, and preventive measures against, 
tuberculosis The Fund also aims at improving the training of 
medical students and practitioneis, so as to enable them to give the 
unfortunate victims the benefit of up-to-date methods of diagnosis 
and treatment With this object in view, grants are made to 
^medical schools from time to time and m February 1935, a special 
intensive trainmg course m tuberculosis was organised in Calcutta 
The outstandmg event of the year was the first King George 
Thanksgiving (Anti-Tuberculosis) Fund Conference It was held 
in November 1934 and was attended by representatives of various 
provincial and State anti-tub erculosis committees, sanatoria, the 
AU-India Institute of Hygiene of Calcutta and the Indian Eesearch 
Fund Association It is encouraging to note that all over'^ India, 
especially in the big cities and towns, which are the chief centres of 
the disease, people are talking about it, the press is writing about it 
and public opinion is bemg marshalled against it 

In the field of medical research, the Indian Research Fund Medical 
Association continued to do useful and important work despite 
financial stringency As the Government grant-m-aid to the 
Association for 1934-35 again stood at the low figure of Rs 15 lakhs, 
the programme of researches had once more to be restricted Only 29 
enquiries (as against 31 m 1933-34) could be undertaken at an 
estimated cost of Rs 6,95,663 The investigations carried out related 
to cholera, plague, malaria, anti-rabie vaccine, kala-azar, tuberculosis, 
leprosy, helminthological and nutritional diseases, the use of 
bacteriophage in dysentery and cholera, maternal mortality and 
child birth, skin diseases, filariasis, cancer, protozoal parasites, 
^oriental sore, mdigenous drugs, drug addiction and bone ossification 
The incidence of the mam epidemic diseases was also analysed 
statistically The grant towards the cosd of two Chairs at the School 
of Tiopical Medicine, Calcutta, was agam sanctioned in full, but as 
a result of negotiations with the Government of Bengal and the 
Government of India, it was tentatively decided that the Association 
should pay only one-third of the total cost of these Chairs, the 
remainder being met either by the Government of India alone or by 
the Government of India and the Bengal Government in equal 
shares The grant towards the salary of the Director of Leprosy 
was contmued, as vas also that of Rs 15,000 to the Assam Medical 
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Il«earcli Society The A^ociation, however, decided in March 1935 
to discontmue both these grantB from the beginning of the year 
1986-37 The eontnbutioni of £100 and £160 respectively to the 
Imperial Institute of Entomology and the Borean of Hygiene and 
Tropical Diseases, London, were renewed and an officer was selected 
for the vacant post of Assistant Professor of Public Heahh Admin!*- 
tration at the All India Institote of Hygiene and Pubho Health. He 
had not, however aetnaHy tahen up his duties at the end of the year 
under report 

Previoua reports have ontlined the history of the Standing 
Oomznrttee on PUgrrmage and have described other important measures 
adopted on the advice of the Haj Enquiry Committee. Indeed last 
year e report wa* anticipatory in that it dealt with the position of 
one of these matters, the Pflgrim Guides Bill np to January 1935 
With action on the mam recommendations of the lottea* Committee 
practically completed, little remains to be done except to tee that the 
laws promulgated are observed and the rules and order* issued are 
followed. KeverthelesB, meb opportunities as offered tbcmseircs for 
Improving the eouditions in which these pUgnmages are nndertahen 
ware availed of during the year under review For instance a Port 
Baj Committee was established at Karachi In ilay 1934 under the Port 
Haj Committees Act 1933 the Indian Pilgrim Ships Rules were 
amended m certain respects in the light of reports rreeived on the 
conclusion of the pdgnm season of 1933-34 and ns usna! n revised 
edition of the Guide for Pilgnms to the Heja* ’ was issued In 
English and Urdu. The work of keeping this manual np to dale 
and publishmg it annually has now been entrusted to the Port IIo) 
Committee of Bombay It may bo mentioned finally that 5S2 Indian 
pilgnma, who were left destitute at Jedda at the eml of the pilgrim 
season were repatriated at a cost of about Rs, 23 000 

India 8 co-operation in public health and mediesl matters of 
international interest was continued dnnng the year under review 
She was represented at fbe scjCTions of the Ojflee JntfmntioneJ 
d Hygiene PuhUque held in Paris in May and October I'rtI and the 
Public Health Commissioner with the Oovermnent of India as 
delegate of the Central Ooremment, attended the ninth Conrress 
of the Far lUstem Awocintion of Tropiea! Me<Hcine fceli! at 
^anking in October 193t at wMeh ofnerrs from the Mnlrni 
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Presidency and the Bengal Presidency were also piesent The 
delegates from India played impoitant paits at the various sectional 
meetings Description of the various medical researches bemg 
carried out in India always commanded close attention from the 
delegates of the other Par Eastern countiies and it is not too much 
to say that the Indian woik on cholera, plague, kala-azar, etc , was 
geneially accepted as pointing the way to preventive measures con- 
nected with these epidemic diseases The Public Health Commissioner 
also took part in the meetmg of the Advisory Council of the L-eague 
of Nations Health Organisation, Eastern Bureau, which was held at 
Nanking 

It IS unnecessary to iterate m this report what has already been Tie 
said in previous ones m regard to the drugs problem, another matter 
of mtei national concern, and of India’s contribution to its solution 
It wiU suffice to mention that though formerly one of the prmcipal 
opium-producing countries of the world, her actual exports of this 
drug have for some years been appreciably less than permitted by 
the international agreements which now govern the matter In 
pursuance of the policy (announced m 1926) of steadily reducing 
exports till they cease entirely, poppy cultivation in 1934-35 was 
about 3 8 per cent of the area sown in 1912-13 (the last year before 
exports to China were stopped) , and about 9 3 per cent of the area 
sown m 1925-26 (the last year before the policy of steady reduction 
in other exports was adopted) Poppy-growing in British India 
IS now practically confined to the United Provinces, where the area 
under cultivation in 1934-35 was 6,806 acres, i e , less than half that 
in the preceding year 

Turnmg to the subject of legislation connected with dangerous Legislation 
drugs and opium smokmg, it may be mentioned that the Government 
of Burma had still under consideration the proposal to license Dangerous 
smokmg saloons, which was alluded to last year They moved a 
Eesolution m the local Legislative Council on the 16th February opimn 
1935 recommending ratification of the Bangkok Opium Smoking Smoking 
Agreement as far as Burma was concerned, but it was lost In 
opposmg the Resolution for reasons connected with local politics, 
however, one of the leaders of the opposition parties declared that the 
Agreement would be ratified after the separation of Burma from 
India This mdicates that there was no objection to the ratification 
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in pniKuple. In Angost 1986 the Burma L<^Blabve CouncU passed 
the Dangerous Drugs (Burma Amendment) Act, 1935 which gave 
effect to clauae 2 of article II of the Agreement, and made it an 
offence to induce person* under 25 yeait of age to use prepared 
opium, to enter an opium amoking establishment or to perforni 
certain allied acta The United Province! Opiom-SmoHiig Act, 
1934, replacing the corresponding Act of 1926 received the awent of 
the Governor General on 19th April 1931 It is wider in ■cope than 
the old Act though retaining ita prohibition against opium smoking 
in company The Government of Assam decided not to extend the 
Assam Opnnn Smoking Act to the backward tracts as recommended 
by the local Opium Enquiiy Committee since the extent to which 
the habit prevails m thoee areas is very small and on the wane 
Moreover the Act would be veiy difficult, and in some areas 
impossible to enforco owing to dlfflcnlties of communication aod 
lack of et&ff. The Act wbs> however amended during tbo year to 
make possession of, and dealing in prepared opium an oTcncc^ 
Seotlou 6 of the Punjab Opium Smoking Act, 2923 la its appl/eatloa 
to the Korth West Frontier Province was amended to include in the 
term owner a leasee of any place used for eollective opium smoking 

The Bengal Excuee (Amendment) Act, 2934 which received the 
assent of the Governor General on the 12th Apnl 1934 brought under 
excise control bhalhor a substance used as a fermenting agent 
in the mannfactnro of pacAirou The Burma Excise (Amendment) 
Act, 1934 received the assent of the Goremor-Gcneral on the 3rd 
May 1934 This measure, whfle retaining the prohibition against 
the employment of women for the purpose of selling or serving 
alcoholic liquor enables them to be employed for other purposes 
under conditions to be prescribed by competent outhority 

Financial ati^gency agoio hampered the work of the tevcrol 
semi-offlcml and wholly private Institutions which roiolrter to th- 
medical needs of women in India, ^orerthelres they fontlmiM 
their useful and pmlsewortliy activities to the best of Ihnr abllliy 
and even extended them •Hghtir In certain respects, thanks to some 
improvement in the nnandal situation It in to be hoped that this 
improvement b the harbinger of better t^me^ which wiU 
these benefleent bodies to spread their elTorts over a stHl wWflr 
6cld and especlallv to the village*, where the need U greatest 
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For the GountejS of Diillcriii’s Fund, ^vhlch ad^u]^lste^s the coimtossof 
Women's i\lcdical ScrMcc, supi)lieb lady doctors to tnlcc charge of ® 

2G hospitals for ^^oraen lu India and gives grant-s-in-nid to some of 
these hospitals, the year rN*as notcvoithy as being its jubilee year 
The Fund was fortunate in haring been selected by llis late Majesty 
King Geoigc V and Queen Jlaiy ns one of the four institutions to 
benefit from the Silrcr Jubilee Fund and m having the Government 
*of India s jue-ietrcnchmenl grant of Bs 3,44,300 restored m full 
As a result, it rras able to undertake more rrorlc and to contribute a 
sum of Ks 5,000 torrards the construction of a hosprtal for women 
and cluldieu m Shillong The numhcr of patients treated and 
operations performed in hospit-als in rvliich the Fund is interested 
continued to increase 

As aheadv indicated, members of the Women’s Medical Service Womon’s 
are emploved chicfl.v m rvomen’s hospitals, but one was on deputation 
throughout the j^ear at tlie AH-Iiidia Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta, as Piofessor of Maternity and Child Welfare Her 
presence there gave a stimulus to the work done among the families 
of mill hands m the area Two others were drafted to the Women’s 
Medical School at Agra as Lecturers in Medicine and Pathology and 
a fourth served as Assistant to the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, United Provmces, the only province in which the 
arrangement exists, for the purpose of inspecting women’s hospitals 
Another important step in progress was the appointment of a Woman 
Medical Adviser on the committee of the United Kingdom Branch of 
the Association Her advice and help proved of great use to young 
Indian doctors going to Europe for post-graduate study as well as to 
British doetois recruited in England for the Service 

The Indian Red Cross Society, the scope of whose work has been Indian Eed 
explained in previous reports, again contributed its valuable quota to 
social and medical relief, popular health education, rural welfare and 
allied activities, despite contmued shortage of funds and the heavy toll 
taken of its resources by the Bihar earthquake and the Assam floods 
A bright l i n in g to the cloud of financial depression was, however, 
afforded by the fact that the Society was among the institutions 
selected to benefit from the Silver Jubilee Fund Another encourag- 
ing feature of the year under review (1934) was a substantial increase 
in membership, viz , from 12,500 to 15,912 A new State branch was 
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opened in Gwalior and the nnmbar of district branches rose to 181 
In nil some 200 Eed CJroaa committee* were fanctiomiiff active]/ at 
the end of the year under 28 provincial and State committees. In 
actordance with a working agreement reached at hcadgnarteri hot 
applicable to provincial branches as well all the ambulance 
reaponribilitiea devolving on the Society under the Indian Red 
f>oss Society Act 1920, were taken over by the St. John Ambulance 
-Association, which, in return, will receive financial assistance from 
the Society Considerable progreas wea made in the scheme 
whitii the Society is carrying out m collaboration with the National 
Institute for the Blind, London for the training of tcachen in the 
prevention of eye disease*. Another notable event of the year was 
the production of the firet standard film, Prevention of Blindness ’* 
by the Omema section at headquarter* intended for purposes of 
education and propaganda. The influence of the Society show* signs 
of extending gradaally into the viliages and the poesibUitie* of health 
propaganda among vfljager* during agricultural fairs are being 
TWJgniaed and utilised increasingly 

The Junior Red Orosa, the adjunct of the Indian Red Cro* 
Society which ha* its being among the nmlo of the rising generation 
and aim* at inculcating comet health and social welfare princlplca 
in them, also made further headway during 3934 Ju membfrsbJp at 
the end of the year having risen to 0 37 130 boys and 14,526 girls 
distributed among 9 002 groups in schools. In addition to their 
normal activities, thwa groups took particular interest and an active 
part in propaganda for the prevcnllon of bHndnw, antl-epldemlc 
work rural hvgieno and soeW service The movement has riwirlr 
nchie\‘ed considomble populann and this augurs well for the folnre 
of the country 

Another aiJjnnct of fbo Crw Soelftr which lild » u-'ful 
^ct^^ d work id the hfntcniltj- ond ChUd VTcIfarc Ilnmin m ro«tn 
fnnctlQtui ore to train health rrortcni and mldwirre, to nndcruVe 
child welfare work ainoap both the civil and the ramtary popnlatlon 
and to opread itv tcachinpv br inrana of propaCTnilo IV>rdr the 
difflenUica it cnconntcred owlnj: to ihorUcc of tundv ianoran'c 
Ripcortition aocia! fuatonia and apathy, it pro^ca-M aaain in each 
uf in aphem of activity The project to open a new h-allh i|^oot 
In Itormn, mcntloncil in last vear a report came to fralllon darinj 
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the year under review and plans for a similar school in Bombay under 
the auspices of the Bombay Presidency Infant Welfare Society are 
well on the way to completion A feature of the year was that 
economic conditions forced women from the middle and lower classes 
to turn in increasing numbers to midwifery as a profession and a 
means of livelihood This is all to the good both because it means 
the gradual replacement of the old indigenous type of midwife by a 
superior one and because it ensures that a larger quantity of skilled 
assistance will be available The Bureau’s efforts and tenacity of 
purpose are being rewarded by a slow but steady improvement in the 
health of children in India , but there is stid a great deal to be done, 
chiefly because it is so difficult to persuade the majority of parents 
of the superiority of prevention to cure 

Durmg 1934, the St John Ambulance Association and the St St John 
John Ambulance Brigade Overseas, two branches of the Venerable [^oc/ation. 
Order of the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem, which work in close 
collaboration with the Indian Red Cross Society, continued their 
useful and humane activities The object of the Association is to 
tram men, women and children in aU walks of life m the art of 
rendering first aid and in home nursmg, hygiene, sanitation and 
cognate subjects, while the Brigade’s purpose is to mobilise the 
personnel trained by the Association into a band of skilled, drilled 
and uniformed Workers for duty durmg pubhc fairs, festivals, sports 
meetmgs and the like and on occasions of national emergency, such 
as floods and earthquakes The Association conducted the usual 
courses ot traimng for both adults and children, at which 37,417 
persons, representing a diversified field, received instruction The 
biennial all- India competition, which is designed to stimulate mterest 
in trammg, was held in Calcutta and, as usual, proved a great success 
At the end of the year, 'the Brigade consisted of 59 Ambulance 
Dnusions, 12 Nursmg Divisions, 9 Cadet Ambulance Divisions and 
6 Cadet Nursmg Divisions This marked an mcrease over the 
previous year’s strength and represented a total membership of 
2,466 orgamsed mto 5 districts, each m charge of an Assistant 
Commissioner, with headquarters at Lahore, Bombay, Calcutta, 

Madras and Mysore The outstanding event of the year was the 
mstitution of a Voluntary Aid Department scheme for members of 
the Nursmg Divisions with the object of providmg a reserve of 
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trained nurses Ttho may b© called upon to supplement the medical 
service# of the Arm} in Tn/ltfl m tune of war 

The Boy Scout and the Girl Guide j^ovements maintained their 
progress during the vear under report, membership of the former 
rising to 231,956 -which represent# an increase of 36 78L Thu u 
gratifying as the movement is of mestimablo -value to the youth of 
the country who -wiU hold and mould its future The total strength 
of Scouts "Was distributed among 18 provincial and 36 State Aisocia 
tiona, the Punjab -with 61,150 meanber# being atrongeet among the 
former and Mysore, -with 11 &11 agam leading the latter Prominent 
among the events of the year wero the reorganisation of the General 
Headquarters staff in accordance with the recommendation of the 
All India Scouters Conference the appointment of a Chief 
Conunifgioner a Deputy Chief Commiasioner and a General Secre- 
tary and the attendance of a contingent of Boy Scout# and Hovers 
at the Australian Jamboree in December 1934. Messurca were aUo 
put in train for the formation of troops of Sea Seonta jn variems part# 
of the country There were J2 wstanee# in which Scout# displ8ve<l 
conspicnoo# bravery in saving life either from fire or drowning and 
His Excellency the Viceroy Chief Scont for India, was pleased to 
grant them Scout award# for gaUantrv 

In the matter of membership tho Girl Ouiile movement too 
registered on increase the total itrength standing at O'? 129 — 
iubstontially more than m the provions ^ca^ There were 20 
provincial and State Association# the latter including two new ones. 
Such has been the growth of the movement recently that it was 
found nocessarr to establish an All India Headquarter* ofTTce fn 
Calcutta and there is pressing need of a qualified Trainer attached 
to General Headquarter* but free to travel wherever requlre^l Many 
nirw companies and flocks were stnrtetl in vemaealar ^honN bat 
as further progress proved impossible without more vernn ular 
speobing Guiders, the chief effort of Uie \eAr was th»* training of 
suitable women for this work 

Coming non to the Auhjeit of edoralirn in eo far os )t n iirenis 
the Central Go\cmmenU the most oulAtanding and important e^ent 
of the year and therefore the on*' entitle*! to pride of pljve was 
eonsiderntion of a proposal to renrgnniv* Ibe entire ST>lem of teoehing 
in Indis, In recent year* the pment srsfem has been *nb}eHrJ to 
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nmcli ad\cise ciiticism and n dcsiic has been cvpicssod that Govern- 
ment should take eaih steps to vender it moic piactical and useful. 

The question u.is discussed at the thud conference of Indian 
Universities held in Delhi m I^Iarch 1931, when two important 
lesolutions veie pa'.scd luianunously Tlie first of these emphasised 
the necessity for sohing the problem of unemployment by a radical 
readjustment of the existing school system in such a way as to divert 
a large numbei of pupils eithei to occupations or to separate vocational 
. institutions on the completion of then secondary education This 
would enable the Uniycrsitics to improve their standaid of admission 
The second resolution .suggested tiiat the whole school period should 
be divided into thice stages — namely, primary, middle, and 
higher secondary — each being self-contained and ha\ung a clearly 
defined objective Bcj’ond these of course there would be University 
education A formal examination would be held at the end of each 
stage only This scheme of reconstruction was, after preliminary 
scrutiny by the Government of India, refeired to local Govern- 
ments and Administiations for consideration and comment It is 
obvious that education cannot, by itself, create new industries and 
thereby increase opportunities of employment, but it seems equally 
clear that boj’’s who complete the shortened secondary course proposed 
and subsequently benefit by suitable vocational training, would be 
more likely to secure mdiistiial occupations and to make the most of 
industnal opportunities than are many of those who now graduate, 
or fail to graduate, at a comparatively advanced age A desirable 
feature of the proposed reconstruction is that pupils would be 
relieved to some extent of the burden of frequent examinations, 
smee each exammation would take place at the termination of a 
particular stage of education and would have a clearly defined 
purpose, t a , to test whether pupils had attained the objective of that 
stage 

It was stated m last year’s report that as a prelimmary step Central 
towards the revival of the Central Advisory Board of Education and 
Bureau of Education in India, the post of Educational Commissioner Education 
with the Government of India had been offered to and accepted by of E^wattoi 
Sir George Anderson The matter was further considered during In India 
the year under review and the Government of India came to the 
conclusion that the most valuable contribution they could make to the 
proper development of education xn India was to provide a central 
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clearing honao for ideas and a reservoir of information on the 
flobjeoL Th^ therefore decided to reconstirtite the Board as soon ns 
possible. The necessary funds -were accordingly provided in the 
budget for lfl35-36 and steps were taken to inaugurate the Board 
during that year The question of attaching a Bureau of Edncation 
to the Board was, however postponed aa, in addition to 
conaiderations, it was thought advisable to ascertain the views of the 
Board on the matter first 

All three Universities for width the Government of India takes 
some measure of reaponsihibty have further progress to report This 
is encouraging as it indicatea that the lean years of economic 
depreamon are passing away and parenta are able to patronise 
educational institations more extensively 

The total number of students on the rolls of the Benares Ilindu 
University was 8 711 as against 3 4&2 m the previous year The 
steady increase mentioned m onr last report waa thus maintained 
and in order tto cope with it. It became necessary to strengthen the 
teaching stafi! by cnakmg eleven new appointments. Donations 
during the year amounted to Ha. 1,20 877 and the University lifbrsn 
received a windfall of 5 725 volumes from a single sonrcje On the 
academic nde, the chief event was the decision to instJtnte a Faculty 
of Technology with a new to co-ordinating and organising more 
effectively the varioos courses in technological subjects which hare 
hitherto been tinder the Faculty of Scienee Of the research and 
literary publications of the vear mention should be made nf 
Mr Srinivas Chandra Hoy Jlabapatra n thesis * ihd India under 
the Qalmdavalas which earned him the degree of Doctor of Letlers. 
The University Training Corps again won tho EfHciencv Cup at the 
annnal camp— the eighth time in succession— and also annexed the 
Inter Platoon E/Bciency Cop 

The Aligarh ’MiuJlm Univenilty had 1 241 students on Its roll 
during the academic year 1934-35 — nenrlr 100 more than daring the 
p^o^ ious year StafT and ■tadents ollke did a useful vear s work, the 
percentage of passes in examinations taken all round showing an 
improvement over the retulls of 1933-31 Notable among tho 
happenings of the rear were the visits of llis Highness the \ga 
Khan an rr Pro-Chancellor the Higlit Ilonlde ‘>ir Tej Itahtilur 
Sapm P C., Dr A. L. Rowley DjBe., F the famous sUtidirlan 
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and J\Indamc IJnhdc Edib Ilauum, the Turlci';h authoress The 
Unncrsity Trninin*: Corps ^\on the Long Kunge Shooting Cup, the 
immature Shooting Cup and Annual Firing Com sc Cup at the annual 
cump at Allahabad A new gymnasium Aias constructed and certain 
iuipro\ciiients iieic effect cjl in the giounds 

Further progiess iva'; iiinde ivith the proposal to develop the DolM 
Delhi UniYcisit} into a federal Uuiveisity An essential condition 
of the scheme adumbrated by the Government of India and accepted 
*by the Unnersit} is that the lattei and its constituent colleges should 
be situated in close pioxinnty to eacli other A begiiimng was made 
towards the fulfilment of this reqmremcnt ivith the removal of the 
physics and chemist ly laboratories to the University’s new quarters, 
the old Viceregal Estate, parts of which were reeonstructed and 
reconditioned in various vavs Other features of the scheme are 
that each constituent college should be entirely engaged m vork of 
university standard, that each college should forego some part of 
its autonomy' so as to contribute to, and share m, the life and manage- 
ment of the Umversity as a whole, and that the actual teaching 
should, as far as possible, he provided by the colleges undei the 
gmdance of the University These conditions postulate that teach- 
ing should ordinarily be provided by the constituent colleges woik- 
ing in close co-operation and that the fcdeial University should 
supplement the instruction imparted by the colleges mainly in 
subjects which aie beyond their normal scope or in which centralised 
teaching is adrusable Furthei, in view of the large numbei of Indian 
Umveisities, especially m the vicimty of the new capital, it should 
not be necessary for the Delhi University either to ariange for 
courses in a wide range of subjects or to provide facilities for higher 
studies and research m any but a few departments After accepting 
the proposed reorgamsation in prmciple, the University began to 
work out details to give effect to it, but were soon confronted with 
consequential problems of a radical nature and India-wide importance, 
which called for solution before further progress could be made 
These relate to such matters as the length of the degree course and the 
reconstruction of secondary education, which have been dealt with 
in an earlier paragraph These questions were taken into considera- 
tion by both the Government of India and the Umversity and the 
latter were engaged m worlong out a scheme complete m all respects 
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Dnnng the year nnder report there ■was a farther rise in the number 
of gtndents, namely from 2,208 to 2,267, the number of •women 
students included m the latter fignre being 98 



CHAPTEE Vm, 


The Scientific Surveys. 

Eollo^raig precedent, tiie activities of the five Surveys of India— Scope of 
archEsologieal, topographical, geological, botanical and zoological— 
are dealt ivith briefly in this final chapter 

. Despite the restricted activities of the Archteological Department 
owing to limited funds, the year was not wnthout important discoveries survey 

In the forefront of these was the uneai thing of an ancient site at KatMawax. 
Bangpur village m the Limbdi State, Kathiawar, which yielded 
pottery similar to that of Mohenjodaro and Harappa This 
establishes that the culture of the Indus valley extended to the 
Kathiawar Peninsula 

At Mohenjodaro, the mam prehistoric city of the Indus valley, 
no further excavation was carried out, but a few trenches sunk at 
Harappa added to the coUeetion of seals with pictographic writings, Harappa. 
copper and pottery objects 

The only work m progress at Taxila was the clearing of the Taxlla 
monastery attached to the Dharmaiajika Stupa It now transpires 
that, besides the buildings of the G-upta period excavated last year, 
at least two other monasteries of earlier periods are located here 
They conform to the usual type, with rows of rooms ranged round 
a central court in which a small stupa is sometimes installed for 
worship Among the antiquities discovered m the course of 
clearance was a stone relic casket contammg a plain gold casket 
with bone rehcs along with precious stones A silver com of Azilises 
and another of the Eoman Emperor Augustus found inside the stone 
casket show that these relies were deposited about the middle of the 
1st century A D 

At Nalanda m Bihar the excavation of the well-known Buddhist Nalanda. 
Umversity was continued and two more monasteries were excavated 
The most mteresting addition to the large collection of bronze 
images here was one representmg the birth of Buddha, a subject 
' which has not so far been met with m the Pala art of Nalanda A 
miniature bronze stupa on a laised platfoim approached by steps at 
each cardmal pomt and a standard figure of a goddess holding a bow, 
not yet identified, are among the other inteiesting finds at Nalanda 

( 139 ) 
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Thfi syBtematio excavation ol siteB in Bengal dunng the last lew 
years has thrown considerable light on the period preceding the Pala 
dynasty, of which nothing was known tdl recent yeart. Operations 
at Baigram in the Dmajpnr district revealed the remains of a 
rectangular brick-bnllt temple in the mound called ‘ Sivamandap ”, 
in all probability representing the temple built by Sivaoandln as 
mentioned in a copper plate, dated 447-448 A. discovered at the 
foot of the mound Excavations m the vicinitv of the citv at 
ilahasthangarh in the Bogra district, which was the ancient 
Pundravardhana, brought to light the remains of a polygonal itupa 
or shrine vnth high bnck walls on the outside dating roughly from 
the 6th century A. D This promises to be of interest when fully 
excavated A trench sunk iu a prominent mound at the site at 
hfahanad m the Hooghly dlstnct, from which a number of Gnpta 
coma and other antiquities have been recovered m recent jears, 
revealed a number of walls, which judging from their width appear 
to form part of on important stnictorc, probably datable to the 6th 
century A- D 

At the site of the old capital Utnawza (Old Frome), the only 
dlscoverv was an inscribed stone slab similar in appeamnee to the 
hero stones of southern India It bears on the top on Image of a 
seated Dnddha witli a devotee on either side and a somewhat obra>ved 
Inscription m IG lines below The record Is appsrentlj bilingual 
witli Pyu and Sanskrit in altemato lines, and the style of the 
characters lea^cs no doubt that it belongs to about the Dlh century 
A D when the influence of Sanskrit was predominant in OM 1 roinr 

The most important eplgraphical diwvery of the ^ertr vru o 
stone invnption on a lorjrt ».lnb built Into the enrbwnrr known a< 
Ilalliihndn nt near Clcllorjcarlj m thr I Mpnr '<lalr will h h 

idcDtifird with thr ancirm niv of Jladhvamika of the ‘'ihl rounlrv 
TUia invmptinn wnttro in thr llrohmi wript niiproiitnalrir of thr 
Ikt or 2nrt rmturv It t rroonlt thr conitructlon of a ktnnr rnrhrmrr 
for thr worrlnp of bamVar-liann anil \ aaudrra !n ‘tarratnta i f tfr 
Oajarana famil, who Iiail prrformrd the lior%r rarrihrt lt» ' 
Importanrr lira in thr fart that it MtahliihM thr prrrairnrr of thr 
worship of thr \ i<!innitr ilritio> at that rarlv ar" ami rr\ra)> th» 
rxi^trncc of a powerful ruler ^tarratata, wlitwr paramonnlr, i% 
fndiratrd lir hia prrformanrr of thr horrr raenflrr A frarromtar/ 
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mseiiptiou toimd at Clutorgarli re\ealcd the name of a new luler, 
i\Ianabhanga, \\ho must Jiave Ined m the eail} part of the 8th 
ceutlu^ A D and seems identical ^\lth Sfana of tlie Mori dynasty 
The difcovei\ of a coppev-plate liom Balasoie m Oiissa, dated in 
the 13lh veai of the leign of a king named Nayapaladeva, again 
biouglit the question of the Kamboja luleis of Bengal into 
piominence, nhile the ex, unin.it ion and copying of stone inscnptions 
’and coppei -plate iccoids m soutliein India added a nen name, that 
of Ymara.ia Ea.lend^a^alm<ln, to the genealogy of tlie Eastern 
Ganga d^nust^ 

A huge numbei of additions neie made to the aichasological Museum, 
section of the Indian !Musoum, Calcutta, the most lemaikable being 
a collection of eiglit sculptuies fiom noith Bengal One of these, 
repiesenting the youthful God Kaitikeya iiding on a peacock, is 
among the most artistic examples of the Bengal school in the Pala 
peiiod Another is a laie icpiesentation of the Buddhist deity 
SamAaia nith thiee heads and twelve arms Among othei inteiestmg 
acquisitions maj’ be mentioned a copper celt fiom the Monghyi 
distiict (ratliei a lare example from eastern India) and three 
stucco heads of Buddha fiom the Khybci Pass 

Owing to paucity of funds, the conseivation of monuments was Conserva^ 
strictly limited to small annual and leally uigent repairs Among 
these vas lectification of the serious damage caused bj^ the earthquake 
of Januarj’ 1934 to several important monuments in the United 
Provinces and Bihar 

During the year ending 30th September 1934, the latest period The 
for which information is available, the modern (2iost-1905) survey 
of approximately 42,200 square miles was completed Of these 38,600 Survey- 
square miles represented original survey and 3,600 square miles, 
revision 

In addition to topographical survey work, cantonment and Special 
boundary surveys were earned out for other Government departments 
and Indian States Three new base lines were measured and a Ime laneous 
of high-pi ecision levelbng was carried from Keng Tung to the 
Siamese border Other levellmg was done in the areas affected by 
the earthquakes at Pegu in 1930 and m Bihar in 1934 While the 
former revealed no material change m height, the latter showed that 
a few benchmarks had sunk as much as 4 feet 

K2 
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An interesting development of the Deportment s wort was the 
method of surveying from obliqne photographs so os to dispense with 
the viflible horizon By this method a map of 37 square miles of the 
north face of Nanga Parbat was prepare^ and supplied to the late 
Herr Willy MertJ leader of the ill fated German Nanga Parbat 
Expedition of 1934. The method was later applied to the Black 
Mountain area Further as forecasted last year 1 386 square miles 
of a heavily wooded low lying portion of Tnpura State were 
successfully sorvej ed by a eomblnatfon of air and ground fcurvoy 
methods The result compared favourably with the ordlnorv ground 
enrvey showing a greatly increased outturn at considerably less cost 
per Bquare mile 

There la nothing to record regarding scientiflc operations bewnd 
the usual magnetic, seismographie and meteorological observations 
bi weekly time observations checking of the longitude of Dchm Dun 
by means of wireless tune signals from Bordeaux and Hoghv and 
observations for latitude longitude and the force of gmvjtv 

The Map Publication and .Mathematieal Instrument ODlres 
continued their useful It unobtrusive operations the >Blue of 
instruments supplied and work done by the latter ihorring an increase 
over the previous year s Hgures 

During the year geological survers were m progress in the Oaro 
Khasi and Jaintia and Mishimi Hills in jVssam in tlie Midnapoir 
district Bengal m ilayurbfaanj btate and JIanbhum nnd 'tlnchlihuni 
dnrtncts, Bihnr and OriKsa In the Gujarat and Rows Kantlin ^latrs 
and the Pancbmahal district nomhn> in the K\nukM* Mandalar 
and JI\ltkj*ns distncta, ^logok blonc Tract and Northern and 
Southern Shan States, Burma in the BaJaghat Bhandara, Nagpur 
and Seoni districts, and Basior State Central 1 ronnccs In Kashmir 
in the Vizagapatara distnct Madras in the Trans Indtn Salt lUngi* 
North '\\est Frontier Pro\ince in the \mbala Ilo^hlarpur and 
Kangm districts, the Salt Range and the Punjab IIIII Stales 1 unjiU 

Feonomie emninrs wore carried out on asbestos In the JIatibbnro 
district Bihnr and OHms on bauxite In Kashmir on Imlldlnj 
matcrinU In Bihar and Ori'^ Bomliav Burma nnd the 1 unjnl { on 
clavR in Bengal Bihar and OrtK.'yi Bomlwy Burma and the 
Punjab on garnet in the 31ldno|Kire district Ben'*nl eti petr* t 
jn the Myitk-Mna district and Mogok Stone Tract Burma on pH 
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m the Myitkyiiui distiAjt and the Soulliciu Slian States, Buima, 
and m the Vizagapatain district, Madras, on non-oie in j\Iayurblianj 
State and Singliblinm district, Biliai and Oiissa, and in the 
Vi7agnpatnm distiict, Madras, on kyanite in Singlibhum,- Bihar and 
Orissa, on lepidolitc in Bkstar State, Central Piovinces, on ochres 
in Singliblnim, Bihai and Oiissa, on’oil seepages in ]\Iiamvali district, 
Pun.iab, and on sods suitable for sugai m M}ntkvina distiid, Burma 

, The most iiiijioilant special investigation of tlie yeai related to Special 
the damage caused b\ the Bihai earthqinUce of 1934 Foui officers 
neie put on special dnt^ for this investigation and rcpoits AVere 
submitted to the Go\eiiinients of Bengal, Bihai and Orissa and 
Nepal Of the lemaining special investigations, mention need be 
made only of the question of ajiplying vacuum to wells in the reseiwes 
of the Yenang\aung oilfield, Burma AdMce ^^as also gi\cn to the 
Commissionei Noithern India Salt Revenue, conceining the future 
plan of woik at the iMayo Salt Mine, Khewra, A\heie a serious decline 
m output had occuired 

Among the \eai’s publications, the most niipoitant were 
memoiis on the Lowei Gondwaua Coalfields of ’India, estimating 
available supplies of coal of vaiious qualities and thus enabling the 
problem of conseivation to be consideied, and on the iion-oie deposits 
of Bihai and Oiissa, and two papeis, namely, “A Pieliminaxy 
Account of the Baithquake of the 15th Januaiy 1934 ” and “ The 
Geological Foundations of the Sods m India ” 

As has been the case since the reti enchmcnts of 1932, the main The 
actmties of the Botanical Suivey weie confined to headquaiters and 
the Museum At headquarters, identification foi coiiespondents 
showed an meiease, while work in the herbaiium comprised an 
examination of plants fiom the little explored aiea along the 
Banpada fiontier tracts of the Aka Hills, Assam In these 
collections seveial new oi likely to be new species were isolated A 
large number of specimens were distributed abioad, chiefly to 
America, China and Japan, and neaily 1,000 duplicates were given 
to the Pharmacological Department of the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, to foim the basis foi a herbarium of medicinal 
plants One activity of the Department that calls for special 
mention is connected with the revision of Hooker’s “ Flora of 
British India ” In recent years, the nomenclature of Indian 
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floTvenng plants has undergone considerable and drastic change but 
^hile other ^rks on the snbject have, as far as possible adopted 
the new nomenclature, Hooker s volume the standard work* remains 
unaltered To remedy this defect, Mr Namyanaswami has been 
compiling a eomprebentive list of revised names. He has also 
prepared a synoptical table of the famibes of Indian flowering plants 
of Hooker a Flora ahowing the changes they have undergone in 
recent years both in nomenclatare and in taxonomic position 

As there is to be no extension of cinchona plantations, work was 
confined to maintenance of the trees alreadv planted and to the filling 
up of vacancies in areas alreadv under cultivation Suitable shade 
planting did much to prevent the effects that follow complete exposure 
of cinchona to the sum 

Dunng the year 1 01 fll6A Iba. of bark were worked and 
produced 8,697 lbs. of quinme snlpliate powder and 1 670 11« of 
cinchona febrifuge powder Sales ^ere quinine sulpliatc i>owder 
29 942 lbs. quinine sulphate tablets, 2 342 lbs. einrhonn febnfngi 
powder 14126 lbs- and quinine reinfoireii cinchona tablets 3 00() lbs. 
The receipts from tliesc sale*, yielded on menroc of IK C Oh 7bl »-0 

The development of the ipccacoanba Indosttr progre<4ed rapidly 
alongside cinchona Manv ciperlinent* on the enjtnrol methods 
suitable for this plant were made and the growing demand for 
Emetine in India could now be met complctelj by home pro<luction 

Owing to the limited funds a\ailable the field work of the 
Zoological Snnev was again serlousU re^neted the major activities 
being the conservation pro|>er Identlfieation and re-armngrment of 
its very rich collections. A small amount of field work was however 
earned out on the ceologv and bionomics of the animals inhabiting 
fstnnrino areas in the Mcinitv of Caiciilla hill-sttram fauna in th'* 
cast of the Himalavas around Darjeeling and n sanev of a part of 
the Naga HilU. 

On the research side the wore Important paiM*hi puhli%h<*d 
include Notes on the nionoroles of TroeAui s \eral 

monographs on the fUb of vanons localities; farther Olr*rr'a<l m 
on the Bionomics of the I-*arlv '^tagrs of Torrential I/epidoptrra from 
India, and Animal Remains from Sind. 



Some ncM exlnbits were put up in the public galleries of the 
Indian ^luseuiu , but *the re-arrangement of the extensive Fish, 
Reptile, Bud and IMammal galleries is not possible till more funds 
ore available Duiiiig the vcai a large number of animals were 
identified foi laiious institutions and individuals from all over the 
counti V It IS encouraging to note that the number of such enquiries 
continued to increase 
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Representative List of Of&cial Reports, etc 
(Mostly annual ) 

General 

Statistical Abstract foi Bntisb India 

Census Report (decennial) 

Provincial Administration Repoids Madias, Bombay, Bengal, United 
Provinces, Punjab, Central Provmces and Berar, Bunna, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, North-West Frontier Provmce, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, Civil and Militaiy Station of Bangalore, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Baluchistan Agency, Aden 

Report on the Admmistration of the Border of the North-West Prontief 
Piovince 


Agnoultuie and Vetennary 
Agriculture and Livestock m India (bimonthly) 

Indian Journal of Agricultural Science (bimonthly) 

Indian Journal of Vetermaiy Science and Annual Husbandry (quarterly) 

•• 

Scientific Monographs of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
(occasional) 

Review of Agncultuial Operations in India (biennial) 

A nnual Report of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 

Pioceedmgs of the Board of Agriculture and Annual Husbandry 

Miscellaneous BuUetms of the Impeiial Council of Agricultural Research 
(occasional) 

Catalogue of Lidian Insects (occasional) 

Scientific Reports of the Imperial Institute of Agncultural Research 
Report of the Department of Agricultuie foi each province 
Season and Crop Report for each province 

Agricultural Statistics of India, Volumes I (British India) and H (Indian 
States) 

Estimates of Area and Yield of Prmcipal Crops m India 
Report of the Civil Vetennarj Depaitment for each pro\Tnce 
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Bepoit of the Impmal Injrtihite of Vnteruuiiy JlMWrell, Mokt«»r 

Report on tliB mmgt yield per oert of principal cropa b 

Renew of tie Sugar Indnatry at India (Snpplemenl (o tic Indian Trade 
JottmaJ) 

Liv©-*tock 8t&tiftict Indm (qnmqQcniual) 

Co-optraiire Soctfft/s, 

Statiahcal Statements resting to the Co-opernUve Movement In India. 

Eeport on Co-operntrve Soaeties for eoeh proviuee 

Eeports of Conferences of Registmn of Co-operatiTe Societies. 

Administration Report of the Army \etennary Semec. 

Adminrstrotion Report of Governmetit Military Dairr Farms, 

Administration Report of Govenuneot Military Oran Farm*. 

Adnunistmtion Report of the lodias Army Ordnsoce Corps 

Administration Report of tiio Royal Indian Nary ineluding that of the 
Marine Sorrey of India. 

fdumlioB 

Annual Reports on Edijcation for India and for each prerinee 

Quinquennial Hcviears on the progress of edncallon In India and in each 
provinec 

Deeaalona] Reports and Pamphlets on rdueatioe 

Apnnsl Report on the work of the EdneatJoo Department of the High 
Cotusuaslouec Cot India Loudou. 

Annual Report on the working of the ImpcnaJ library, Calnitta. 

Fmiyrofma oad 

Amiiie) Report on lie working of lie InJun tmigr^on Ml of 162: end 
lie Rilke fraincd licrooml.r ui the 1 rteidency ol Uenpu. 

AnoulU Report on tie working of the loJUn Ijolgrmtion \« In the Ikmiher 
PreaideneT 

Annual Report on the worltog of the Indian Falgratioo Aft and Ibe Rales \ 
framed thertundcr in the Madra* Prn-idecey 

Annual Report of the Agrot General for Indm m the t nl-m of S«lh 
Africa. 
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Annual Eeport of the Age^t of the Government of India in Bntish Malaya, 

Annual Bepoit of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon 

Annual Report on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
XXII of 1932 

Ftnanee 

Budget of the Government of India 

Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India 

East India Accounts and Estimates Explanatory Memoiandum by the 
Secretary of State for India (Parliamentary Papers) 

Home Accounts of the Government of India (Parliamentary Paper) 

East India (Loans raised in England) (Half-yeaily Parliamentai-y Paper) 

Reports on the Administration of the Mmts at Calcutta and Bombay, with a 
review by the Controller of the Currency 

Report of the Controller of the Currency 

Statistical Tables relatmg to Banks m India 

Report of the Pubhc Accounts Committee on the Accounts of 1934-35 

Forests 

Annual Return of Statistics relatmg to Forest Adnunistration m British 
India 

Report on Forest Administration for each provmce 
Forest Research m India, Part I — Forest Research Institute 
Forest Research m India, Part II — ^Provincial Reports 
Progress Report on the Forest College, Dehra Dun 
Quinquennial Foiest Review 
Indian Foiest Memoirs 
Indian Forest Records 
Forest BuUetms 


Justice and Police 

Report on the Administration of Civil Justice for each province 
Report on the Administration of Crimmal Justice for each province 
Report on Jails for each province 

Report on Police for each pronnce, and for Sind, and the cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta and Rangoon 
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Land Bntiw tU, 

tAod EeTence Admuustration, Provmcial Eeporti for Bengul, BHiat and 
Onssa, Aw a r ii United Provinces, Bombay Preaideney (inelodin^ Smd) 
Punjab, Central ProviDces and Benir B^rma, and Madras. 

Report on liind Berenne Adraipiat ration. Land Bccordi, Settlement Opera 
Uons, Alienation of Land Act, ete., for the Kortli TVest Frontier Pronnes. 

Madras Survey Settlement and Land Records Department Report 

Reports of Land Reeordu Departments for Bombay Bnnna, Bengal United 
ProTincea, and Ptragab 

Report on Settlement Opcratiofts, Punjab 

[{eports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Ben^ BQiar and Orissa, 
and Assam. 

Reports on Operations of tbs Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
Central Provinces and Berar 

Report of tbo Talokdsn Settlement Ollleer Bombay 

Provineial Reports on tbe Admintstration of Estate onder tbe Court of 
Wards, 

Report on tlw Punjab Canal Colonies. 

Lcffutatton 

Aeta of the Indian I^eg^idatarc and Pronndal Lepi'Jatirc Couocili. 

Bcgulationi made bv tbo Oortroor General m CoonciL 

Ordinance* made by tbe Oovernor-OcoeraL 

Official Accounli of the Debates and Proeocdinn 1° lb® Central and Provin 
eial Lrgislatnrcs. 


Loeal Self^orcmwunt 

Report on Jlanieipolitici for each pronaee and for Calcatts, Itotnbay City, 
ilndras City on I Kanirofm. 

Reporta on Diitriet an.1 f^ocal Boards f r cseh prorlnee 
Rcport-i of Port Tracts of Bombay Ma 1ra<, Karachi ami Kdeo 
Admlnidratlon Report of tbe Calentta. lUngnon and CbUtar^ng I ort 
Commlsj-loners. 

Admlnutrntioa Report of \ uacapatam I ort 
Adminf'tratlfm Report of Coebu* Port 
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Medical, Piihltc Health and Vital Statistics, 

Report of the Public Health Commissioner 'with the Government of India, 
Report of the Dueetor of Public Health for each pro-nnce 
Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for each pro-vmce 
Report on Mental Hospitals for each piovmce 

Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist for each provmce, 

’Indian Journal of Medical Reseaich (quarterly) 

Indian Medical Research Memoirs (Supplementary Senes to the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research) (penodical) 

Records of the Malaria Survey of India issued by the Directoi, Malana 
Survey of India 

Reports of the Scientific Advisory Boaid and the Governing Body, Indian 
Research Fund Association 

Report of each of the Pasteui Institutes at Calcutta, Coonooi, Kasauli, 
Patna, Rangoon and Shdlong 

Report of the Central Research Institute, Kasauli, mcludmg the repoit of 
the Director, Malaria Survey of India 

Report of the Hafflane Institute, Bombay (biennial) 

Report of the Kmg Institute, Gumdy 

Report of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicme and Hygiene 
Report of the AU-India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
Proceedmgs of the Conferences of Medical Reseaich Worhers 
Health Bulletms, Nos 1 — 22 

Reports on the sessions of the Office Intemational d’Hygiene Pubhque,- 
Pans, by the delegates for the Government of India 

Reports on the sessions of the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
by the Pubhc Health Commissioner with the Government of India 

Vital Statistical and epidemiological returns by the Public Health Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India (weekly) 

Mineral Production and Inspection erf Mines 

Review of Mineral Production (m Records of Geological Survey) 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines 
Indian Coal Statistics 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Annual Report on the Indian Posts and Telegiaphs Department- j 
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PnetM and Wage$. 

Index Numbera of Indum Pneoa (Jjnuujiiniiiul) 

Wholesale pnee of certain atopic articles of trade at aelcrtcd eUtioM in 
India (quarterly) 


i^iiWic TTortf 

fieporta on Public Worts (Bufidmei and Boeda) for iUdraa, Bombay, 
Baitod Provinces, Punjab Bibar and Onssa, Central Pronnees, \s4aj11 
and Northwest Frontier Province. 

Revnrw of Irrigation m India. 

Administration Reports on Irrigation for eecb province (except Avsam) 
Indian Roads (penodicall 


HaUttatfi, ^ 

Report iiy the Radirav Board on Indian RaHwan. 

History of Indian Raifwaya coostroeted and in progrwa (qtrfnqBcaolaJ) 

Qoartertv ammancs of proeeedinga of FUilway Local Advisory Coauaittees. 

Railwa' \evi<lrtits- Reports by the Ooveniment lospeetors of Eail»ay» of 
ciKinme^ into certain aecidenta (half yearly) 

Rereiiue {othfr than Land /Irrmua) 

Sail Do{ artmoai Report Northern India, Madras Dombav Smd, Hraptl 
nunua Riba and Onssa. 

h Ids? U jKirt fir mcli province 

Memoranda on lids' (Cocaine Hemp Drui:^ Oplnm and laloileatlnp 
LuiuursJ tdminHtratloQ in India. 

Annual Report bv the Oovrramctil of Indta on the Traffic in Opinta and 
Other Dangerous IJru|p< (Untuh India) 

Note cn iirtKlttdmn ron^uwptron hoport and export e/e of Opiom ai 1 
Other Danfrenni Drugs in Indian Rtalr^. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium IVpartrarnt. 

fltawp Dej artment Report f>r each province 

AH lobs Ine* me tax Report and Jlelomi. 

Regi-itralinn I>ei»artmenl Rrpi rt for each pnmrre 

Ind an tu ota* Keienoe (monthly) 
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Scxenttfic Depaitments 

Repoit of the Zoological Survey 
Memoirs and Eecoids of the "Indian Museum 
Anthropological BuHetms 
Survey of India, General Beport 
• Records of the Survey of India 
Geodetic Report 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey 

Reports, Memoirs, etc , of the Arehfcological Survey 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India 

Scientific Notes of the Indian Meteorological Department 
Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department 
Annual Report of the Kodaikanal Observatory 
Memoirs and Bulletms of the Kodaikanal Observatory 
Indian "Weather Reviev, annual summary 
Rainfall Data of India 

Annual Report on the Progress of Civil Aviation m India 

Trade and Manufactures 

Provincial Annual Statement of Sea-borne Trade and Navigation, Burma 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (mcludmg working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) foi Bengal, Bihai and Onssa, Bombay, Smd, 
Madras and Burma 

Review of the Customs Administiation m India 

Annual Statement of the Sea-borne Trade of British India, Volumes I and 
II 

Review of the Trade of India 

Accoimts relatmg to the Sea-boine Trade and Navigation of British India 
for the calendar year 

Statements of Trade at stations adjacent to Land Frontier Routes (monthly) 
Indian Trade Journal (weeklv) 

Jomt Stock Companies in British India and m the Indian States of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and Travancore 
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Beport on the working of the Indian Companie* Act for each prorinca. 

Indian Cnstoms Tanff. 

The Indian Inmranoe Tear Book. 

Aeeonnts relating to the Bea borne Trade and Navigation of Bntiah India 
(monthly) 

Btatistiea of Cotton Spinning and Weaving in Indian (monthly) 

Btataatiea of the Prodnction of certain selected Industries of India 
(monthly) 

Joint Stock Companies registered in British India and m certain Indian 
States (monthly) 

Eaw Cotton Trade Statubca (Bail and River) (monthly) 

Zathiawar Trade Statistics (monthly) 

Aecomta relating to the Coasting Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly) 

Indian Tea StatUties. 

Indian Bobber Statubea. 

Indian Coffee Stababes. 

l^rge Industrial Establishments in India (biennial) 

Aeeotmti of the Trade of the PortogneM Possessions m India (qnitHpieiniial) 
(Sopplemcnt to Volume H of the Annual Statement of the ^ borne 
Trade of Bntish India) 

Exports of Indian Artware and Sports Goods (monthly) 

Accounts relating to tbe Inland (Kail and RiTcr borne) Trade of India 
(monthly) 

lAsl of eottOTi pteesinp lartonrs mtb Tiattw of owetrs and partiralats of 
marks allotted to them in the different prortnees of Bnthb India and 
certain Indian Statco. 

Monthly Sarvey of Bosinevs Conditions in India. 

Annual Trade and Navigation Report of \den 

BUlistla of Factorws together with a note on the working of tie I aetone^ 
Art, 

Note on tic working of the Indian Trade Unions \et, with ectnpsrstitr 
>lati>brs 

Workmens CompenMtion ^latl tie^ t^g tier with a note on tie •otUr- 
of the Workmen Compeovit-on Art 1'>2J 

Bnllrtm'. of lodliui Iniln Inr, inl Uboor irlilrop to trril-tj of It* lottr- 
national Labour ConfrrenrrH, 
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Bulletins of Indian Industiies and Labom containing proceedings of the 
Industries Confeienees 

Repoil; of the Cluef Inspector of Explosives 

Labour Gazette published monthly by the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay 

Repprt of the Department of Industiies for each piovinee 
Admmistration Report of the Indian Stores Department 
^ Report on the work of the India Store Department, London 
Annual Report of the Patent Office 
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